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MY WASTED YOUTH. 
*¢ Que vous ai-je donc fait, O mes jeunes années!” 


LET me alone ! 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
I am weeping the days when the orchard was 
white and white 
As the driven snow, and I did not go, as I 
might, 
To let the blossoms fall and cover me o’er, 
And take the heart of the Spring to my own 
heart’s core. 
J am weeping my wasted youth, 
Let me alone! 


Let me alone! 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
I am weeping the starlight nights that I did 
not see, 
And the starlike eyes that never lit up for me, 
The moons that on rippling waters have 
glanced and shone, 
And the tender faces I have not looked upon, 
I am weeping my wasted youth, 
Let me alone! 


Let me alone! 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
I am weeping the —s dances I could not 
tread, 
And the tears of happiness that I did not shed, 
The feverish joy, and dumb, delicious pain, 
And the lost, lost moments that will not come 
. again. 
I am weeping my wasted youth, 
Let me alone! 


Let me alone! 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
I am praying for those who have seen their 
youth go by, 

With half its sweets untasted, unknown, as I, 
That God—forasmuch as He left the first 
bright page 
Of their life a blank — would send them love 

in their age. 
I am weeping my wasted youth. 
Let me alone! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. E. R. CHAPMAN. 


LYRICS FROM THE GERMAN, 
I. 


A SHELTER —spent and tempest-driven 
Mid winter’s.strife — 
I sought, and found the boon of Heaven, 
Eternal life. 
Oh Word, how is thy truth confessed ! 
Who seeketh part, shall find the whole ; 
I asked but for the wanderer’s rest, 
And found the traveller’s goal. 


I asked some kindly door to ope for 
My weary head ; 

The heart of Love I dared not hope for 
Stood wide instead, 





Oh Word, how is thy truth confessed ! 
Who sues for little, all has won ; 

I, that would be thy winter-guest, 
Was thy belovéd son, 


IL. 
Hear us, great God of Might, 
Hear us, great God of Right, 
Lord of all War, —in Heaven! 
Father, we pray and praise ; 
Father, we kneel and raise 
Thanks for thy freedom given. 


Mutter all Hell and moan, 
God, thy strong arm alone 
Lies with a blow strikes down: 
Lord of Sabaoth, lead! 
One Lord in three indeed ; 
Lead to the victor’s crown. 


Lead us! fall all we have 
Deep in the darkling grave, 

Praise to thee — praise even then: 
Empery — glory — power — 
Through thine own judgment-hour : 

Almighty Chief — Amen! 


III. 


I love thee for that love thee, dear, I must ; 
I love thee, for ’twas so my lot befell ; 

I love thee by some heavenly arrow-thrust ; 
L love thee by the working of a spell. 


Thee love I as the rose, sweet, loves the briar ; 
Thee love I as the sun his light on high ; 
Thee love I, life-breath of my life’s desire ; 
Thee love I, whom to love not is to die. 
HERMAN MERIVALE. 
Eastbourne, March, 1884. Spectator. 


A PERFECT DAY. 


WE went together up the side 
Of some far hill on that far day ; 
Where, in the grass, clear streamlets glide, 
Where flickering shadows softly play — 
Ah me! 
That this should be but one long memory! 


A brook was singing in the sun, 
As if it strove our lips to teach 
Some secret of its waters’ run, 
Some words that scarce find sound in speech ; 
And so 
We drank love’s cup, and listened to its flow, 


My sweet, we lingered near the stream 

Till melting gold turned all to grey; 
And now it only seems a dream 

The memory of that perfect day. 

Thus pass 
Love’s hours like breath-stains breathed 
upon a glass. 
All the Year Round. 
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HISTORIC LONDON. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HISTORIC LONDON, 


As I walk about the streets of this most 
mighty, most wonderful, most unlovely, 
and yet most memorable of cities, my 
mind is torn by a tumult of emotions and 
thoughts. What a record of power and 
life in those eighteen centuries since the 
Roman historian spoke of it as “ espe- 
cially famous for the crowd of its mer- 
chants and their wares”! What a world 
of associations cling to the very stones, 
and names, and sites of it still! Can any 
city show so great an array of buildings 
and scenes identified with poetry and lit- 
erature, and with the memories of poets 
and thinkers, of so high an order? In 
its parks, in its river, in its matchless 
group of buildings at Westminster, in the 
peculiar beauty of some sunset effects, it 
has still, I think, certain elements of 
charm which no northern city surpasses, 
And then, with these superb elements of 
interest and beauty, what endless tracts 
of ugliness, squalor, and meanness! What 
a prison house, or work-house, is it to 
some three millions at least of the four 
millions who dwell here! What a puzzle 
without hope does it seem, this overgrow- 
ing wen, in which we seem to be madly 
trampling life out of each other as a mob 
ina panic! And how it maddens one to 
think that it is within the lifetime of some 
of us that this extreme monstrosity of 
bulk has been piled upon our poor city; 
that but a few years since some of its 
most memorable and beautiful buildings 
have been destroyed; that improvements 
and restoration have wrought their worst 
under our own eyes! More real ruin has 
been done toold London within my own 
memory than in the two centuries which 
preceded it. More old spots disappear 
now every ten years than in any century 
of an earlier time. The great fire itself 
was hardly more destructive than are the 
railways; and the “boards” are more 
terrible to such a city than armies of 
foreign invaders. At times I could al- 
most wish that if the New Zealander is 
ever to sit on the broken arches of London 
Bridge and muse upon the ruins of this 
city, the ruin might take place before Lon- 
don consists of nothing but American 
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hotels, railway stations, and stucco ter- 
races. Inafew years London will be only 
a grimy Chicago, or stuffy New York. 
The poet will cry again, “ Etiam periere 
ruine.” 

Let us put aside the darker, more dis- 
couraging side of this strange city; its 
monotony, its meanness, its horrors, the 
huge areas of ugliness, and portentous 
piles of brick and iron which modern ideas 
of progress have given it. Within this 
century about a dozen American cities of 
the fourth class have been dropped down 
over a large part of the counties of Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey; and within the same 
period the riverside has been covered 
from Putney to Woolwich with some 
twenty miles of city of the iron and cotton 
country type. Within ‘twenty years the 
river has been crossed and the city pierced 
by enormous railroads. Butall this is not 
London. Let us think of London as many 
of us can remember it —a very big city, 
but neither a county covered with bricks 
nor a huge terminus; before avenues, 
American hotels, and mammoth ware- 
houses were invented. ‘ 

This London, I make bold to say, is of 
all cities north of the Alps the most rich 
in local interest. In certain elements of 
historical interest it surpasses, indeed, 
Rome itself, Athens, Jerusalem, Venice, 
or Paris. There is no single spot in Lon- 
don so memorable as the Forum and the 
Acropolis or the Mount of Olives; none 
so romantic as the Piazza of San Marco; 
and Paris has a history almost more fas- 
cinating than London. But the historic 
buildings of Paris have suffered even 
more than those of London from destruc- 
tion and restoration.. Paris has no Tower, 
no Westminster Hall, no Temple, and no 
Guildhall. The history of Venice is at 
most that of, some four or five centuries; 
that of Jerusalem is made up of broken 
fragments; that of Athetis is but the his- 
tory of some two centuries. Nay, even 
the majestic memories of Rome are broken 
by vast gulfs and blanks; it wants any 
true continuity, and there isno monumen- 
tal continuity at all. 

Now that which gives London its su- 
preme claim as a historic city is made up 
of many concurrent qualities. In the first 
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place stands the continuity in the local | 
history of London. To put all probabili- 
ties and uncertain origins aside, there is 
a definite record of London as a city for 
eighteen hundred and twenty-three years. 
During that period there is a history (not 
more broken than that of England), and a 
constant succession of local and visible 
traces. Though London was never a Ro- 
man city of the first order, the general 
scheme of Roman London can still be 
traced; there is an adequate body of Ro- 
man remains; there are Roman bricks in 
the fragments of the city walls; and the 
White Tower stands on the foundations 
of a Roman bastion. For the thousand 
years which separate us from the days of 
Alfred the history of London is complete, 
and that history can be traced in an al- 
most continuous series of local associa- 
tions, and for the last eight centuries it 
exists in an almost regular series of mon- 
uments or fragments. Some few of the 
cities of Europe have an even longer his- 
toric record. Some few of them have a 
more perfect moaumental record. But 
such cities as Treves, Lyons, Milan, or 
York, obviously belong to the second class 
of cities, whatever their antiquarian in- 
terest. To rank with the four or five 
great historic cities of the world, we must 
look to mass, unbroken sequence of local | 
association, and dominant place in the) 
history of the world over a Jong course of | 
centuries. Marseilles, Florence, Venice, 
Genoa, Rouen, Cordova, and Cologne — 
even Athens, Naples, Moscow, and Prague 
fail before this test. And of European 
cities alone can be counted — in the first 
rank of great historic capitals — Rome, 
Constantinople, Paris, and London. 

Now I do not hesitate to say that no 
one of these surpasses London (I doubt 
if any one of them equals London) in the 
degree in which existing buildings and 
recognized sites can be identified with 
history, literature, and the human interest 
of mankind, in so great a volume and over 
so vast an unbroken period. Even at 








Rome all the greater remnants of the an- 


cient world belong to the later empire | 


LONDON. 


No great Roman that we know of can be 
certainly connected with the arch of Con- 
stantine, or the baths of Caracalla, or the 
walls of Aurelian. The very site of the 
Capitol, the plan of the Forum, are dis- 
puted. There is hardly a vestige of the 
city of Coriolanus, of Scipio, and of Ju- 
lius; hardly any trace of the medieval 
Church; little anywhere but the monu- 
ments of pride, rapacity, tyranny, and lux- 
ury. The same is true of Constantinople 
in afar greater degree — of almost all the 
historic cities of the world. This want 
of continuity is pre-eminently true of 
Paris. What we see there to-day, the 
spots that we can verify precisely, are not 
those of their greatest memories, are not 
exactly identified with great men, and do 
not form one immense continuous series. 
Even Paris has not played, until within 
three or four centuries, that dominant 
part in French history, which London has 
played in the history of England for six 
or seven centuries. Paris has far fewer 
records of the feudal ages than London; 
and it is hopelessly Haussmannized. Nor 
is old Paris identified as old London is 
with so great a mass of poetic associa- 
tions. 

London has been, since the Conquest, 
the real centre of government, of the 
thought, the growth, the culture, and the 
life ofthe nation. Noothercity in Europe 
has kept that prerogative unbroken for 
eight centuries untilourown day. At the 
very utmost, Paris has possessed it for not 
more than four centuries, and in an incom- 
plete manner for at least half of these four. 
The capitals of Prussia, Austria, Russia, 
and Spain are merely the artificial work of 
recent ages, and the capitals of Italy and 
Greece are mere antiquarian revivals. 
England was centralized earlier than any 
other European nation ; and thus the con- 
geries of towns that we now call Lon- 
don, has formed, from the early days of 
our monarchy, the essential seat of gov- 
ernment, the military headquarters, the 
permanent home of the law, the connect- 
ing link between England and the Conti- 
nent, and one of the great centres of the 


and the age of decay. The Colosseum, | commerce of Europe. Hence it has come 
the vastest of the ruins, tells of no great; about that the life of England has been 
age or man, of nothing but abomination. | concentrated on the banks of the Thames 
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more completely and for a longer period, 
than the life of any great nation has been 
concentrated in any single modern city. | 
When we add to that fact the happy 
circumstance that at least down to the 
memory of living men, London retained a 
more complete series of public monu- 
ments, a more varied set of local associa- 
tions, more noble buildings bound up with 
the memory of more great events and 
more great men than any single city in 
Europe (except perhaps Rome itself), we 
come to the conclusion that London is a 
city unsurpassed in historic interest. 

The true historic spirit, I hold, looks 
on the history, at least of Europe, as a 
living whole, and as a complete organic 
life. I know it is the fashion to pick and 
choose epochs as supreme, to back races 
as favorites, to find intense beauty here 
and utter abomination there. But the real 
historic interest lies in the succession of 
all the ages, in the variety, the mass, the | 
human vitality of the record. Now the 
peculiar glory of London is to possess this 
local monumental record. in a more com- 
plete and continuous way than any city 
perhaps in Europe. We can trace it 
when the Fort of the Lake, the original 
Llyn-din, was one of two or three knolls 
rising out of fens, salt estuaries, and tidal 
swamps. We can make out the plan of 
the Roman city; we have still the Roman 
milestone, fragments of Roman walls and 
of Roman houses, and the line of Roman 
streets. From thence to the Conquest we 
can identify the sites of a series of build- 
ings civil and ecclesiastical, and have 
scores of local names which remain to 
this day. From the eleventh century 
downwards we have a continuous series | 
of remains in the foundations of the Ab- 
bey, in the White Tower, in the Temple 
Church, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Saviour’s, 
and the other city churches; and so am 
through the feudal period we have some | 
record in the Tower, the Guildhall, the 
magnificent group of buildings at West- 
minster, the remnants of the Savoy, Cros- 
by Hall, and Lambeth Palace. Of the 
Tudor and Jacobean age, we have seen 
the tower gateways of St. James’s, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and St. John’s, Clerkenwell, the 
Middle Temple Hall, the banqueting hall 
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at Whitehall, Holland House, many of the 
halls of city companies and of lawyers, 
old Northumberland House, Fulham Pal- 


|ace, and many a house and tavern fre- 


quented by the poets, wits, and statesmen 
of the seventeenth century. Thence, from 
the fire downwards, the record is com- 
plete and ample, with St. Paul’s and the 
other churches of Wren, Temple Bar, and 
the Monument, and scores of houses and 
buildings which are identified with the 
literature, the statesmanship, and the 
movement of the eighteenth century from 
Newton and Dryden down to Byron and 
Lamb. 

There is no city in the world (not Rome 
or Athens itself) which has been inhab- 
ited, and loved, and celebrated by so glo- 
rious a roll of poets extending over so 
long a period. Through all the five cen- 
turies from the days of Chaucer and 
Longland to our own time, a succession of 
poets and thinkers have lived in London, 
have spoken of its aspect, and can be 
traced to this day in their homes and 
haunts. We can follow Chaucer, and 
Piers Ploughman, and Froissart, and 
Caxton, More, and Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson and Milton, Raleigh and 
Cromwell, Pope and Dryden, Newton and 
Wren, Addison, Swift, Goldsmith and 
Johnson, Chatham and Burke; we can 
look on the houses they dwelt in, on the 
scenes they frequented, see what they 
saw, and stand where they trod. The 
London of Shakespeare alone would fill 
a volume with the history of the localities 
where he can be traced, the buildings 
which he describes, and the local color 
which warms so many of his dramas.~ If 
we gather up in memory all the scenes that 
he paints in the Tower, in the city, on the 
river, in the Abbey or the abbot’s house, 
in the Jerusalem room, in the Temple yar- 
dens, in Crosby Hall, in Guildhall, and 
remember that “Twelfth Night’? was 
performed in the Middle Temple Hal! as 
we have it, we shall get some notion of the 
stamp which the genius of the greatest of 
poets has set upon the stones of the 
greatest of cities. 

Next to Shakespeare himself comes 
Milton, a more thorough Londoner, and 
whose many homes, birthplace, and bur- 
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jal-place, we have or lately had. So, too, 
Dryden, Pope, Handel, Addison, Swift, 
Fielding, Richardson, Johnson, Gold- 
smith, Burke, Garrick, Hogarth, Rey- 
nolds, Turner, Byron, Lamb, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and De Quincey — strike out 
of our literature, our history, our law, our 
art, all that is locally associated with defi- 
nite spots of London, London sights, 
London life, and London monuments, and 
the gap would be huge. 

‘The features of London are themselves 
so vast, their local history is so rich, that 
they each have a history of their own. 
No city in Europe possesses a river like 
the Thames with its leagues of historic 
buildings along its course, its mighty 
ports, and bridges, and docks; nor have 
the Rhine, or the Tiber, a closer associa- 
tion with poetry, literature, and art. Our 
history and our literature abound with 
memories of the river. Nor has any city 
of Europe so great an array of parks as- 
sociated as much with poetry, literature, 
and art, each with a long history, and end- 
less traditions of its own. The parks of 
Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, or New 
York are modern pleasure grounds of 
yesterday without the secular avenues, the 
ancient names, and the famous sites of 
ours. 

In influence upon art, no one would 
compare the Seine with the Thames, or in 
immemorial charm contrast Longchamps 
with Kensington Gardens. In no capital 
in the world can we find a fortress such as 
the Tower, so ancient, so vast, so rich in 
centuries of historic memories, and so 
closely allied with splendid poetry. No 
other city possesses two such cathedrals 
as the Abbey and St. Paul’s, each in the 
front rank of their respective forms of 
art, and both consecrated by.an immense 
army of buried worthies and _ historic 
scenes. 

How comes it that our city which has, 
in five or six of the elements of a great 
historic capital, qualities so supreme; 
which possesses the most venerable ca- 


thecral, the most historic castle, the most 
tumeus hall which still remain upon the 
earth; which has most noble remnants of 


i) jorms of Gothic art, both civil and 
ious, of all forms of Tudor art, of the 
cal Renaissance, and of the modern 
»art; acity whose monuments and 

»s are enshrined in ten thousand 

of our literature; where we can 

vet trace the footsteps of the larger 
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or in name, or in plan, — how comes it 
that this city which has been the stage for 
so large a part of English history, and 
the delight of so glorious a roll of English 
genius, fs to some of us a place of wea- 
riness and gloom? 

It is only, I think, within this nine- 
teenth century that London has ceased to 
be loved and honored. As I walk about 
its streets, and try to forget the monoto- 
nous range of stucco palaces and dismal 
streets we see, and recall the look of it 
when silver Thames flowed between gar- 
dens, towers, and spires, the music of a 
hundred lines is wont to ring in my ears. 
I fancy I can see the pilgrims setting 
forth from the Tabard in Southwark, or 
with Shakespeare 


Stand in Temple Gardens, and behold, 
London herself on her proud stream afloat, 


and walk about with old Stow, or visit the 
tombs with Sir Roger, or so musing | go 
and see Goldie’s grave, and Johnson’s 
house in Gough Square, and the fountain 
in the Temple dear to Lamb, to Dickens, 
and to Thackeray. 

London within this century has grown 
to be four times what it was at the end of 
the last century; and perhaps it is this 
portentous bulk which prevents us from 
seeing, or knowing, London at all. We 
cannot be persuaded that our city still 
possesses works of incomparable beauty 
and historic interest, and that the mass 
and sequence of them, and their literary 
associations have hardly any equal in the 
world. We undervalue our city when we 
talk so continually of its smoke, its hor- 
rors, and its ugliness. Historic interest 
is not the same thing as artistic beauty; 
and picturesque elements may still man- 
age to survive in a wilderness of grimy 
brick. London is not one, but ten or 
twelve great cities; it is the only city in 
the world, which is at once the centre of 
a vast empire, the port of the commerce 
of the worid, the seat of the finance of the 
world, the home of the oldest monarchy, 
of the oldest parliament, and some of the 
oldest foundations, religious, lega], and 
municipal to be foundin Europe. Though 
it has no palaces to compare with those of 
Paris, it has fragments of palaces even 
older, and parks which have even more 
beauty, and as much historic interest as 
palaces. As the Thames is a commercial 
port which has no rival but the Mersey, 
as London is a larger manufacturing cen- 


ail our famous men; a city where | tre than Lirmingham or Leeds, as the 
im-ner’s day you may pass across | historic buildings of London are in foun- 
rd of eighteen centuries in stone, | dation, at least, older than those of Flor- 
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ence, Venice, or Pisa, as its parks exceed 
in varied beauty any other open spaces in 
Europe, London has over and above its 
huge and melancholy bulk, at least four 
elements, each one of which would make 
a city of the first class. 

There are in London three great build- 
ings, or groups of buildings, which, in 
their combination of artistic and historic 
interest, are absolutely without a rival 
in Europe. These, of course, are the 
Tower, the Abbey and its surroundings, 
and Westminster Hall and the other rem- 
nants of the Old Palace.~ If to these we 
were to add two other buildings of a very 
different kind, I mean the Temple and 
Holland House, we have those buildings 
of all others, it may be, in Europe, of a 
private and not a public kind, where rare 
beauty is to be found in connection with 
an immense record of association with 
literature and with history. 

Each of the three great monuments is of 
its kind amongst the noblest in the world ; 
each of them has been for centuries an 
organ of our national life. That life has 
never been interrupted in any of them. 
They still survive’ in all their essential 
character. They still belong to the dy- 
nasty which built them, and they still 
serve the uses for which they were origi- 
nally designed. They are all associated 
with our history and our literature as 
hardly any buildings now extant are. In 
their combination, in the continuity of 
their record, and in their own separate 
interest, they give London a character 
which no living city in the world retains. 

Of the three buildings, the Tower is the 
oldest and, in some ways, the most unique. 
It shares with the castles of Windsor, 
Avignon, the Palazzo Vecchio, and the 
Kremlin the rare peculiarity of being a 
medieval fortress of the first class which 
has not become a ruin or a fragment. 
But the Tower in its central part is far 
older than them all. The races which 
built the Kremlin and the minarets on the 
Bosphorus were wandering robbers and 
herdsmen when the White Tower was 
the home of the most powerful kings in 
Europe. And as to the Vatican, the 
Escurial, and the Louvre, much in the 
stirring tale of the Tower was ancient 
history before the foundations of these 
palaces were laid. The White Tower 
has an authentic history of more than 
eight hundred years, and there is every 
reason to believe that beneath and around 
it are still remains of the Roman fortifica- 
tion of Londinium. But for the eight 
centuries of its certain history, the White 
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Tower has guarded the symbols of our 
national power. The descendant of the 
Conqueror still holds it for the same uses. 
When the White Tower first rose over 
the Thames, the nations we now call 
France, Germany, Austria, Spain, and 
Russia did not exist as nations at all. 
And now, when the Bastille of Paris has 
disappeared for almost a century, and the 
republics which built the palaces of Flor- 
ence, and Venice, and Ghent, and Bruges 
have been extinct for centuries, the Tower 
of the Normans has continued after them 
as long as it existed before them. It is 
neither a ruin, nor a museum, nor a site. 
It is still in the nineteenth century what 
it was in the eleventh —the central for- 
tress of the kingdom which the Normans 
founded; it still guards the crown of Al- 


fred, the Confessor, the Conqueror; it is 


still a martial camp, and guard to this day 
is changed day and night in the name of 
the descendant of King Wilhelm. And 
its towers recall more passages in the 
history and the poetry of our nation than 
perhaps any other building in the world 
records those of any other nation. 

It may be that the Tower is modernized 
to the eye by wanton and stupid restora- 
tion. It is quite true that in magnificence 
and pictorial charm it cannot compare 
with Carcassonne, Loches, the Kremlin, 
or the Palazzo Vecchio. But the old 
stones in the Tower behind the wretched 
rubble facing, and the old bloodstained 
mould beneath the encaustic tiles of St. 
Peter’s are just as real as ever. The 
Tower is only modernized skin-deep: and 
in some ways it is far more truly interest- 
ing to the hictoric eye, because it is nota 
mere picturesque ruin, a long-abandoned 
pile. Its very modern air is, in one sense, 
its surprising feature. It looks almost a 
recent work, because it has never ceased 
to be used for the end for which it was. 
designed. It may be doubted if any civil 
building in the world has so long a con- 
tinuous history. There are tombs and 
churches of twice its age ; there are ruined 
castles and walls of far greater antiquity. 
Priests say mass in the baths of Diocle- 
tian; the tomb of Hadrian is converted 
into a fortress; the square temple of Ne- 
mausus is a picture gallery; and bulls are 
baited in the amphitheatre of Arles. But 
the Tower is the only civil edifice remain- 
ing in the world which has stood for eight 
centuries serving the same dynasty and 
the same national life, in unbroken con- 
tinuity of service; and in those eight 
centuries it has known no period of degra 
dation or decay, but rather has witnesse 
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a splendid series of great men and mem- 
orable deeds. 

The Tower is by no means the mere 
collection of armories, dungeons, and tor- | 
ture-chambers that the casual sight-seer | 
thinks it. Its true historical character is 
that of seat of our early government, resi- 
dence of the kings, and headquarters of 
theirforces. It is palace, fortress, council- 
hall, and treasure-house quite as much as 
prison. Indeed it is only a prison be- 
cause it is a strong place. For five cen- 
turies, from the days of the first Normans 
to that of the last Tudor, it was from time 
to time the official residence of our kings, 
and hence the scene of much of our 
political history. Plantagenets and Tu- 
dors have all inhabited it; for nearly 
three centuries our kings started from it 
on their coronation ceremony. Two kings, 
four queens, and many princes and prin- 
cesses died there. Many have been born 
there, and two, as we know, were buried 
in its walls. Its two churches, the Nor- 
man St. John’s, and the late-pointed St. 
Peter’s, are both amongst the most his- 
toric and touching of the monuments 
which the Middle Ages have left us. 
There is hardly any other building in 
Europe, and certainly none in England, of 
which it can be certainly said, as it can of 
St. John’s Church in the White Tower, 
that it stands to-day (but for some wanton 
and foolish scraping) much as it was in 
the days of our Norman and Angevin 
kings, when there were gathered in it the 
men who first fashioned the map of Eu- 
rope. Of St. Peter’s-on-the-Green it may 
be said that the Abbey itself has no such 
pathos. Beneath that floor and beside 
those walls, which ecclesiologic childish- 
ness has pranked out with trumpery res- 
torations, there moulder the headless 
bones of men and women whose passion, 
pride, crimes, or sufferings fill the annals 
and the poetry of our race. 

In this matter there is surely one pro- 
test to make, one appeal to urge. The 
Tower is beyond all question the most 
historic feudal relic now extant in Europe. 
It contains almost the only chambers of 
the early Middle Ages to which we can 
assign any definite history, and point as 
the actual dwelling-piace of historical per- 
sons. Some of the most important of 
these, and the prisons of Elizabeth, and 
Raleigh, and More, and Lady Jane Grey, 
are practically closed to the public. The 
fact that the Tower still contains a er 
siderable population and some scores of | 





families is a great danger to its safety, | 
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the public from the use of it. The Tower 
should be entirely cleared of all inhabi- 
tants except the necessary force of sol- 
diers, and the warders in their old Tudor 
uniform. The place should be protected 
against fire as carefully as the Record 
Office or the British Museum; mere rub- 
bish and modern carpentry should be 
cleared away, and the old stones left bare 
without Brummagem “ restorations.” 

In the Abbey, Englishmen have a build- 
ing which has become to them the typical 
shrine of their history and national glory, 
which fires the imagination and makes 
their heart throb, as no extant building in 
Europe affects any other people. To 
some degree the Kremlin exerts the same 
spell over the Russian; but the genzus 
Joct is less concentrated, it is incompara- 
bly lower and coarser in its power, and 
has a far less ancient and splendid record. 
France has no such monumental centre 
of its national memory; nor has Italy, , 
nor Germany, nor Spain. But the Abbey 
is still to Englishmen all that the Temple 
of Solomon was to the Hebrew, and the 
tomb of the Prophet to the Arab, and the 
shrines of Olympia to the Greek, or that 
of Jupiter on the Capitol to the Roman; 
and not to Englishmen only, but to some 
sixty millions of English-speaking people 
in so many parts of this planet. To all of 
them the Abbey is grown to be a glorified 
Kaaba, a splendid and poetic fetich in 
stone, which seems to them. the emblem 
of our English spirit and the resting-place 
of whatever England has ever held most 
venerable. It is no longer church, no 
longer cemetery—the tombs and the 
throne of kings are but part of its pos- 
session ; no museum holds things so pre- 
cious ; no historical building has so vast a 
record of associations. Its very name 
has passed into our language as the syno- 
nym for national honor. St. Denis is to- 
day a whited sepulchre, where spruce 
revivalism is still scraping and bedecking 
in loathsome gaudiness the empty and 
ruined tombs. Rheims, too, once even 
more beautiful than the Abbey, is being 
scraped and trimmed like an American 
corpse prepared by the embalmers for the 
undertaker’s show. Its historical mem- 
ories have little power over modern 
Frenchmen. The magic and the mystery 
have left Notre Dame; the Campo Santo 
of Pisa, and the Duomo of Florence or 
of Venice are not national at all, but pro- 
vincial; and the Cathedral of Cologne is 
an academic product of German Ge/s¢ and 
Teutonic Awust, But the Abbey is a 


degrades and vulgarizes-it, and excludes | building which has an inimitable power 
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over the imaginations and the sympathies 
of a great race. 

The Abbey is so vast a pile, and its 
associations are so far-reaching, that like 
London itself we fail to grasp its dignity 
asawhole. It is not one building, but a 
great assemblage of buildings, each one 


of which has a story that would put it in| 


the front of the secular monuments of 
Europe. With its history that reaches 
back for eleven centuries, and with re- 
mains still visible which go back to the 
Confessor, it is one of the oldest founda- 
tions in England, and one of the most 
perfect remnants of pure medizval work. 
Since the walls that we see rest in part 
on foundations anterior to the Conquest, 
and the history of the church has been 
unbroken since the time of the Confessor, 
we may properly speak of the Abbey as 
one and the same monument. In that 
sense no church in the world can show so 
long a succession of historical scenes. It 
is possible, but doubtful, that some other 
medizval work has an equal assemblage 
of various groups of beauty; but none 
other, assuredly, has such inexhaustible 
sources of interest and pathos. How they 
crowd on the memory at once! The tombs 
of saints which have become shrines and 
pilgrimages ; the long succession of cere- 
monials of State, coronations, marriages, 
funerals, and national manifestations of 
joy and grief; the rows of tombs from the 
majestic simplicity of that of the first 
great Edward; the helmet and saddle of 
Henry; the exquisite art of Henry Tu- 
dor’s, and the desecrated vault where 
Cromwell lay; the historic throne, and 
tlie legendary stone — 


The base foul stone, made precious by the foil 
Of England’s chair. 


“ The monumental sword that conquered 
France,” the shield of state, the banners 
and helmets over the tombs, the quaint 
history of the Order of the Bath with its 
five centuries of fantastic medievalism, 
the rare and suggestive paintings on the 
walls, the vast city of tombs and monu- 
ments — philosophers, artists, statesmen, 
soldiers — the scenes of Shakespeare 
which every corner of it recalls, the mem- 
orable passages in history, the exquisite 
prattle of Sir Roger, the talk of Johnson 
and Goldsmith, the wit of Pope, the verses 
of Wordsworth and Scott, the prose of 
Irving and Lamb—the echo of a thou- 
sand pages in our literature and our his- 
tory —all these make up a charm which 
in mass and in beauty invest no other 
building in the world, 
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I am not myself very greatly interested 
in public ceremonials, as such, be they 
royal coronations or the burial of celebri- 
ties, and I leave it to heralds and courtiers 
and newsmen to gloat over these things 
as they please. Nor dol care overmuch 
about medizval saints. But the historic 
spirit cannot forget that the annals of the 
Abbey have a very different significance. 
In these various occasions of public cere- 
monial there took part, we may remember, 
all the men recorded in our history — the’ 
statesmen, the soldiers, the lawyers, the 
poets, the men of every department of 
greatness. All of these from time to time 
for eight centuries have been gathered in 
that building to open or to close a new 
reign or a new dynasty, to celebrate some 
national festival, to bury some national 
hero, to muse upon the relics of the past, 
to weep over the body of some inimitable 
genius as the thrice-sacred dust was piled 
upon the dust of him they had loved. 
Yes! there is no building in the world 
where human sympathy has poured forth 
in such torrents, in ways so great and 
various, and over so vast an epoch of 
time. 

The Abbey, as I say, is not one build- 
ing, but an assemblage of buildings; and 
each one has a history of itself. The 
remnants of the old Benedictine Abbey 
are in themselves extraordinarily beauti- 
ful, and charged with memories and asso- 
ciations. The conventual edifices still 
left in Europe undestroyed and undese- 
crated are not so many but what these 
stand in the front rank. The Cloisters, 
the Abbot’s House, and the Refectory, the 
Muniment Room, the Chapel of the Pyx, 
the Jewel House, the room called Jerusa- 
lem, the remnants of the other Abbey 
buildings, and above all the Chapter 
| House, are so rich in associations with 
| our history, our poetry, and our literature, 
| that if they existed alone in any foreign 
| city, we should make special journeys to 

What a history in the five 








see them. 
centuries of “ Jerusalem” alone, which is 
perhaps the most venerable private cham- 
ber now extant in Europe! But of all 
these relics of the past surely the Chapter 
House is supreme. Built six hundred 
and thirty years ago in the zenith of the 
pointed style, it is one of the most exqui- 
site examples of its class. Here six cen- 
turies ago, from the day when the House 
of Commons existed as a separate cham- 
ber, it met and continued for the most 
part to meet for nearly three centuries till 
the death of Henry VIII. Here was 
matured the infant strength of that Parlia- 
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ment which now rules three hundred mil- 
lions of souls, and which has served as the 
undoubted model of all the Parliaments of 
Europe, America, and Australia. This 
house is in fact the germ and origin of all 
that is known as the “ House” where the 
English tongue is heard; it is the true 
cradle of the mother of parliaments, where 
that mother was nursed into childhood. 
For two centuries and a half it has been 
the school of English statesmen, and has 
witnessed some memorable struggles of 
our feudal history. I never enter it but I 
think what were the feelings of a Roman 
of the age of the Antonines, who, stand- 
ing on the hill of Romulus looked down 
on the Rostra bereath, and thought of 
the days when Licinius and Valerius, 
Virginius and Camillus, addressed a few 
hundreds of herdsmen and farmers, and 
Rome was but a hill fort by the Tiber, 
and the republic was but one of the tribes 
of Italy. 

If with this Chapter House by the Ab- 
bey we take in with our mind’s eye the 
remnant of St. Stephen’s Chapel close by, 
and are willing to think of that exquisite 
fragment as standing for the chapel itself, 
we zZet, in the two together, the seat of the 
House of Commons for nearly five cen- 
turies and a half, from Edward I. to our 
own memory. I doubt if any buildings 
still extant convey to any people in the 
world so great a suggestion of the course 
of their whole political history. And of 
the crimes which architecture has wrought 
on history, the most unpardonable, I 
think, was done when the monotonous 
heap of bad masonry which they call the 
New Palace of Westminster disguised 
Westminster Hall, decked out St. Ste- 
phen’s crypt like a toy bambino in a 
Jesuit church, and swept away the burnt 
ruins of the Plantagenet palace —- to make 
Tudor corridors and symmetrical galleries 
for the comfort of my lords and honorable 
members. 

Of the Hall of Westminster, the third 
of the matchless remnants of old London, 


I can hardly bear to speak. Though it is | 


not, as we see it, the hall of Rufus, still it 
stands upon and represents the hall of 
Rufus, and is thus in a sense as ancient 
almost as the Tower or the Abbey. But 
call it what it is, the hall of Richard II., 
what a history lies wrapt in those five 
hundred years! It stands still, to my 
eyes, the grandest hall of its class in 
Europe. Let us forget the silly statues, 
and the strange transformation of it, and 
the carpenter’s Gothic restorations, and 
be insensible to everything but its mass, 
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its dignity, its glorious roof, and its inex- 
haustible memories. Centuries of court 
pageants and State trials, speeches, and 
judgments of famous men, scenes and 
sayings which are embedded in our litera- 
ture; let us think of the tragedies, the 
agonies, the crimes, the passions, the ter- 
rific crises in our history ; of what glorious 
words, what gatherings of learning, wit, 
beauty, ambition, and despair have the 
old walls witnessed. from Oldcastle to 
Warren Hastings, Sir Thomas More and 
the Protector Somerset, Strafford and 
Charles, the Seven Bishops and the great 
Proconsul. Of all trials in our history, 
those two of Charles and of Hastings 
have perhaps most exerted the historic 
imagination, by the intense passion with 
which they aroused the interest of the 
nation, by their concentration of historic 
characters round one great issue, by the 
dignity and world-wide importance of the 
proceedings, and by the place that they 
hold in our national literature. I ask my- 
self sometimes which I would rather have 
beheld, the faultless dignity of Charles in 
presence of the mighty Cromwell, or the 
molten passion of Burke in the assembly 
of all that was famous in the nation, and 
I find it impossible to decide. And when 
we add to these memories all the other 
scenes the Hall has witnessed, the great 
judges who have sat there and built up 
the slow growth of English law, unrivalled 
in the modern world, the illustrious law- 
yers who have argued, the memorable 
decisions that it has heard, it is beyond 
doubt the most historic hall in the world. 

We, then, who have in these three in- 
comparable relics the most historic castle, 
the most venerable church and burial, 
place, the most memorable hall of justice 
now extant on the earth, are even thereby 
citizens of no mean city. Neither the 
pall of smoke, nor the defilement of our 
noble river, nor the weary wilderness of 
brick and plaster, nor the hideous abomi- 
nations of shed, viaduct, and caravanserai 
which the steam devil has brought with 
him — nothing but our own folly can de- 
stroy the historic grandeur of London. 
Nor is it wholly in memory that its glories 
live. There is still something for the eye. 
As I watch some autumn sunset through 
the groves of Kensington that the great 
William of Orange so loved, or across the 
reaches of Chelsea that Turner so loved; 
as I watch the Pool from the Tower ter- 
race, and the ducks and the children at 
play in the park of Charles; as I prowl 
about the remnants of the old Gothic 
churches in the city which the fire has 
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- spared, and which the blighting hand -of 
the improver has forgotten to destroy ; as I 
sit by the fountain in the Temple, or listen 
to the rooks in Lincoln’s Inn; as I grubup 
some quaint old fragment of a street, or a 
tavern, or a house, or a shop, or tomb, or 
burial-ground, which has still survived in 
the deluge; as I stray through the multi- 
tudinous windings of the city, and out of 
the old names rebuild again as in a vision 
the city of the Romans, and of Alfred, 
and of the Conqueror, of the Fitz-Aylwins, 
and the Bukerels, and the Poultneys, the 
Whittingtons, the Walworths, and the 
Greshams ; as I see the golden cross of 
Wren rising out of a white October fog 
into the sunlit blue, I say that there is yet 
something left for the eye as well as so 
much for the memory. And what a pang 
does it give us to think that it is doomed! 
Bit by bit the old London sinks before 
our eyes into the gulf of modern improve- 


ment, or the monkey like tricks of the. 


restorer. We who have lived to see the 
remnants of St. Stephen’s carted away, 
and a mammoth caravanserai take the 
place of Northumberland House, the last 
link of modern Charing Cross with the 
Charing Cross before the Commonwealth ; 
we who have seen the tavern dear to 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson disappear, 
and the houses of Milton go and leave 
not a wrack behind; who have-seen the 
Tabard and the George disappear, and 
the Savoy and the Watergate swallowed 
up in the torrent — we must brace our- 
selves up for the rest. Villas will soon 
cover the site of Holland House. The 
Temple will be wanted for a new res- 
taurant. The Underground Railway will 
pull down the Abbey to make some new 
* blow-holes,” and a limited company will 
start a new “Hotel de la Tour de Lon- 
dres” on the site of the Tower. It is 
melancholy to think that the stones which 
eight centuries of national history have 
raised, that the roofs which have rung 
with the mirth of Shakespeare and the 
organ of Milton, on which such beauty 
has been lavished and where so much 
genius has been reared, are to be swept 
away in a few years. 

It is eighty-two years since our great 
poet of nature cried as he looked from 
Westminster Bridge in the dawn: — 


Earth has not anything to show more fair ; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty. 


No poet could say it now; no poet will 
ever say it again. But they cannot rob 
us of memory. And let us who care for 
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our national glory at least cherish the 
story of these sites when the very stones 
are gone. That will always be “most 
touching in its majesty.” 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


ALL FORGOTTEN BUT THE PRESENT. 


’ Thy dark eyes threw 

Their soft persuasion on my brain, 

Charming away its dream of pain.” 
SHELLEY, 

AND now for the evening, the delightful 
evening, which had been bought at so 
dear a price, and for Which Challoner now 
prepared in a tumult of disordered and 
exultant feeling to which every trifling in- 
cident and association ministered. 

He was here again, actually, incredibly 
here again; that was first and last and 
everything for the moment. He had 
never really meant to come; no, certainly 
he had never meant it, not during this 
past fortnight at least — not since he had 
satin Mr. Tufnell’s little room, and heard 
him talk of Mary, and realized with an 
awful blinding glare of realization, that he 
had only been playing at freedom and 
folly and happiness, and that he was in 
actual deed a fettered, doomed captive. 
That half-hour, following up the previous 
half awakement, had for a while forced 
him back from the flowery forbidden path 
to the hard, straight dry road; but he had 
found that road too barren for mortal 
man—or so he told himself —and the 
result was, Hurrah for Overton! beauti- 
ful, bewitching Overton! Every obstacle 
had been surmounted, every scruple and 
misgiving flung to the winds, and he was 
here — here at last. 

He looked about him with kindling ec- 
stasy when at length he was alone, and 
could draw a breath and estimate his 
bliss. They had given him his own old 
room, and as he drew aside the curtain 
and pulled up the blind, eager to gaze 
once more across the broad expanse of 
snowy upland, the moon, rising full and 
bright, illumined nearly every part of the 
old-fashioned chamber, lit up the faded 
hangings of the bed, and irradiated the 
prints on the wall. How well he knew 
every face and form in those prints! He 
had had time enough to study them inch 
by inch, and to be sick to death of one 
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and all during those five days when he 
had been condemned to lie in bed fretfully 
staring at any object which was in front of 
him; he had hated each severally more 
than the other, as each in turn engaged 
his irritated attention, — but now, now 
they came back to him as ancient enemies 
turned into beloved friends, chosen wel- 
come associates. The wall-paper, the 
bookcases, the huge cumbrous armchairs, 
the very brass fender and fire-irons that 
used to be such nuisances, always clatter- 
ing down and making his head ache when 
any one touched them, and the legs of the 
writing-table, that got into one’s way at 
every turn, now seemed to wonder that he 
could ever have regarded them with any 
but the kindliest eye. The blotting-book ? 
But no, it had ever been a fiend; no, it 
remained so; he drew the line there — he 
could not love it yet. But he would not 
write to Mary on this visit at all events: 
he was oily here for such a very short 
time. Of course he could not tell pre- 
cisely how long, but any way he should 
not think about it for the next day or two. 
Let the future be gone on this night of 
nights ; for the present he was in para- 
dise, and he would not mar his paradise, 
no, not even in thought. 

And Matilda was alone when he went 
down-stairs presently, and he walked 
straight up to her in the firelight, and per- 
haps he told her then— but no matter, 
they were not talking at all when the 
brothers came in, but were standing 
mutely together on the hearth-rug, nor did 
either pay any special heed to the remarks 
of the new-comers, while Matilda took to 
busily placing with her own hands great 
logs of wood on the fire; and Challoner, 
watching silently, seemed to forget to help 
her. 

They woke up by-and-by, however, and 
were heard lightly laughing as they led 
the way into the dining-room; and the 
dinner-table was bedecked for Christmas 
Eve with holly and laurustinus, and a sly 
branch of mistletoe, which no one saw of 
course, and which two people at least 
could have done without. But nothing 
could come much amiss on such a night. 
Even a servant’s stupidity must be con- 
doned, — poor simple soul, he meant it 
well —and after all, what was it? By 
nine o’clock the moon was at her height; 


and though a few fleecy clouds were scat- 


tered here and there beneath the brilliant 
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a mile from the house, on the edge of.a 
long low wood, one bank being nearly on 
a level with the water, the other sloping 
swiftly upwards. Three good-sized pools 
ran into one another almost in a direct 
line ; and a couple of islands near the cen- 
tre of the largest seemed to cut it in two, 
and turn the three into four. It was on 
one of these islets that the brick fireplace 
had been constructed under Teddy’s 
auspices ; and as the time for using it ar- 
rived, a fire was lit, and two or three ser- 
vants were despatched from the hall, 
bearing kettles, cans, pots, and other nec- 
essaries. 

It was explained to Challoner that it 
was not entirely on their own account that 
so much preparation was made. 

“You must know,” said Lady Matilda, 
“that from time immemorial (that means 
since / came back and made them do it) 
Overton ponds have been free to all when 
the ice bears (they are free, for that mat- 
ter, when it does not), only we make this 
proviso, like the Cornish clergyman 
among the wreckers, that we ‘get down, 
and all start fair.’ We never really kept 
any one off till last night; but — we did 
last night.” 

“We did,” said Teddy. 
we had to keep our eyes open, too. 
ice would have been murdered.” 

“ How did you manage it?” 

“Oh, we had it given out that there 
were to be cakes and ale to-night, and 
every one who put in an appearance yes- 


“By Jove! 
The 


terday was caught by Charles. I say, 
look at the kettles. Matilda, I should 


hope you have enough kettles, at all 
events.” 

“Mrs. Wadden herself bustled up to 
my door just now to ask at what hour she 
should send the second supplies.” 

“What do the supplies consist of?” 
inquired Challoner. 

“Hot-pot, sausages, plum- pudding, 
roast potatoes. Overton skating is very 
popular, Mr. Challoner.” 

“T have no coubt it is, Lady Matilda.” 

Challoner’s skates were not so perfect in 
| their mechanism as Teddy’s; but when it 
| was understood that they were the best he 
| could get, and that his own were better, 
| but were uncome-at-able on the short no- 
tice given, all were ready to find that they 
; would do what was wanted, and that too 
| superior skates often resulted in no skat- 
ing. For instance, even Teddy’s latest 














firmament, they scarce stirred in the still acquisitions, new, glossy, and spotless, — 
atmosphere, and cast no shadow any-| would they work as well as Overtcn’s 
where. The ponds on which the ice had) which had seen many a winter? Teddy 
been guarded and tended were about half; had a business with the joints, to begin 
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with ; and although he was very anxious 
to display the working and prove their 
perfection, and though every one was will- 
ing to believe and ready to agree, his 
brother had perhaps a shade more confi- 
dence in his time-worn couple. 

Then the little pair came under notice, 
and Challoner took them at once into his 
keeping, making fast the buckles across 
his arm, and jingling his own, as though 
he liked to hear the two in each other’s 
company. He had a gimlet; he did not 
need to have one hunted out for him. 

“ Well, you ave a fellow,” cried Teddy. 
“You have everything. How on earth 
did you remember to bring a gimlet?” 

“1 knew we should want them.” 

“Want them? Of course. But we 
have lots.” 

“There are never too many. While 
you are putting on your skates, I might 
wish to be putting on — your sister’s.” 

“Not your own, of course. And did 
you get the gimlet at Clinkton too?” 

_ “Yes.” But he wished they had not 
known the name of Clinkton so well. It 
almost made him start when now and 
again Teddy —for it was always Teddy 
— would burst out with Clinkton some- 
thing or other; he could not help feeling 
that if—or when the news should come, 
the very sound of Clinkton would bring 
with it a terrible conviction. He put on 
his thick great-coat again, thoughtfully. 

But thoughtfulness wore off, — every- 
thing wore off except joyous anticipation 
and exhilaration as the quartet set forth, 
Challoner with the lady in front, the 
brothers’ cigars obliging them to keep a 
pace behind. ‘Just for look’s sake, not 
because Matilda minds,” explained Ted- 
dy. ‘It does not do for people to see,” he 
added. 

Challoner agreed, and would himself 
smoke — presently. 

The crisp snow crackled beneath their 
feet as they left the path and crossed the 
grass towards the wood; and a very short 
time enabled the party to come within 
sight of their destination. 

“Lots of people there,” cried Teddy. 
“T say, are they on?” sharply. “No; it 
is only the servants crossing back and 
forwards to the fire. Oh, I say, look at 


the fire! And look at the black figures 
round it! Doyou see them, Challoner?” 


calling to him. “Do you see the can- 
nibals dancing round the blaze? Eh? 
Aren’t they like that? Here are some 
more coming along behind us,” turning 
his head. ‘“ Who can they be, I wonder? 
Three, — four, — four people.- Oh, and I 
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see a lot more down there, along the Sea- 
borough road.” 

“Don’t speak so loud,” his brother re- 
minded him; “you forget how far the 
voice is carried on a night like this.” 

“ They are far enough away. Who can 
they be? Matilda,” running on to her — 
* Matilda, who can those people be? 
There are two ladies. It can’t be the 
Applebys?” 

Challoner’s heart jumped. 

“The Applebys? No; I hardly think 
so,” replied Matilda, all unconscious. 
“They would not come without our send- 
ing word.” 

“ And did you not send word?” 

“ Oh, never mind, Teddy, I—” 

“Do you mean to say you did not send 
them word?” he was pressing on by her 
side. “Well, I never—I thought, of 
course, you would send to them the first 
thing.” 

“What for? They are away, — some 
of them at least are away. Juliet——” 

“She was to come back to-day: you 
know that quite well.” 

(“Then how could she be at the Clink- 
ton ball?” thought Challoner.) 

“She was not indeed, Teddy: that is 
to say, I— 1 am quite sure she was not.” 

“How can you be sure? I am not 
sure, and I know at least as much about 
the Applebys as you do. It was either 
to-day or to-morrow she was to come——” 

“ Well, it was to-morrow then.” 

“It was nothing of the sort. Oh, it 
was too bad of you not to send. They 
will be awfully hurt. They always ask us 
whenever they have anything, and we 
have always asked them too, before, — 
always. Why did you not do it?” 

Matilda did not know —did not think 
—did not really feel at all sure that it 
would have been — have been of any use. 
Marion had a cold—— 

“Last Sunday!” cried her brother. 
“ Nearly a week ago!” 

“It is not likely she would be fit to 
come out at night yet.” 

*“ You might have given her the option.” 

“ And Juliet away.” 

“She is not away,I tell you. She is 
back to-day, and we must get her some- 
how. I wonder what we ought todo. It 
is not too late to send yet.” 

“Oh, it is; much, such too late.” 

“Charles would be there in twenty 
minutes.” 

“He would not be there under half an 
hour; certainly not under half an hour. 
I should say three quarters, even by the 
short cut.” 
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“ Well, there would still be time.” 

“Oh, Teddy, don’t. Do let it be as it 
is. Do let us be content with those we 
have. There are plenty here,” pleaded 
she; “why should we always have the 
Applebys?” (Ay, why indeed?” thought 
Challoner.) ‘The Applebys are all very 
well,” continued the speaker; “but Ap- 
plebys year after year, morning, noon, 
and night, ¢oujours Applebys —I am be- 
ginning to be tired of it,” cried Lady Ma- 
tilda, with sudden petulance. ‘Do, for 
mercy’s sake, let us have one evening, 
one single solitary evening, without the 
Applebys.” 

“Well, I call it deuced unkind,” mut- 
tered Teddy. But Challoner was smiling. 

“Robert was quite concerned at my 
coming out to-night;” there had been a 
full minute’s pause, during which the last 
subject was felt to be quite done away 
with, and Lady Matilda had slipped her 
hand, by way of making friends, under 
her ill-used brother’s arm. There had 
been a brisk advance for some paces, ere 
she resumed, in a fresh tone suited toa 
fresh topic. ‘ Robert was not at all sure 
about it, 1 can tell you. He thought the 
whole thing — ah —‘imprudent;’ had he 
spoken the word that was in his heart, he 
would have said ‘uncivilized.’ I was over 
there yesterday, and he had heard, as he 
always does hear, of our intentions.” 

“They will not be here to-night, then?” 

“They? Robert and Lotta? Robert 
turn out at this unearthly hour, after he 
has arrayed himself in his evening clothes, 
and brushed up his evening hair, — and 
Lotta lay aside her hemming and stitch- 
ing, her fifteenth tuck that she is putting 
into baby’s frock? And how could they 
leave the house, you know? Oh, you 
have no idea what an affair of state it is 
when the house has got to be left on the 
occasion of a dinner party, or some such 
festivity of sufficient importance! Rob- 
ert will explain to you with pleasure, if 
you ask him, the nature of the precau- 
tions taken: how this door is barred, and 
that bolted, and how all the maids sit up; 
and I am not sure if the baby is not ex- 
hibited at each of the windows in turn, by 
way of scaring the midnight robber. But 
as for entering into all these solemn ar- 
rangements for anything short of a real, 
actual, tangible dinner party, as for doing 
anything of the kind for a mere piece of 
child’s play like this, — oh, you surely do 
not suppose my sensible son-in-law capa- 
ble of such frivolity.” 

“And I don’t believe he can skate a 
hang,” added Teddy. 





They had now reached the ponds, round 
which a considerable number of expectant 
people had collected, and all the regret of 
young Lessingham for the missing Apple- 
bys instantly vanished on finding their 
places so well supplied. ‘“ Mrs. Barnes, 
you here!” he cried joyously, to a farm- 
er’s rotund dame, who, warmly wrapped 
and muffled, had come, nothing loath, to 
see the sport; ‘and Barnes is getting on 
his skates. Holloa! Johnson, I haven’t 
seen you since last frost, I believe. You 
came down on purpose? That’s right. 
Fine night, Jem. The ice is first-rate. 
Matilda,” coming back to her, “I say, 
Matilda, there are the Miss Robinsons; 
do go and speak tothem. They are hud- 
dling together over there, and I dare say 
they don’t know whether to begin or not. 
You had better go before you get on your 
skates; they will take it civil. Challoner, 
come along and see the fire. Who is that 
Overton has got hold of? Oh, the rector. 
Oh, come, let us shake hands with the 
rector. Awfully glad to see you, sir; the 
ice is splendid: I shall look you up pres- 
ently to join in some things. Now, then, 
Challoner, — oh, here come the Living- 
stons, I'll bet anything” — staring hard 
—“*Tll bet any money that’s the Living- 
ston girls getting over the fence now. 
They are from Seaborough, that Jot.” 
Aside: “ Matilda wiN not be over glad to 
see them; and between you and me, it zs 
rather cheeky. They are the hotel-keep- 
er’s daughters, you know, — that big hotel 
at this end of the town. They had better 
have gone somewhere nearer there; but 
I hope Matilda won’t be bad to them. 
The poor girls like the fun, I suppose; 
and they are go-ahead skaters, though 
Matilda says they do it vulgarly. They 
do sprawl about rather; and you should 
have seen how one of them went on last 
year. That’s the little girl who was with 
them then, I do believe,” watching in- 
tently. ‘ Yes, I do believe it is; and she 
could hardly put one foot in front of an- 
other! Well, I hope she has improved. 
Oh, by Jove! here are the Germans. Oh, 
now you will see some fun. Hie! Mr. 
Miiller, this is the best way,” taking off 
his cap politely; “let me help Mrs. Miiller 
down the bank. There are.some benches 
along this way, and we have put down a 
piece of carpet. My sister is here herself 
to-night. She will be on directly.” 

“It is so very kind to have such nice 
place kept,” replied the German grate- 
fully. “Mrs. Miiller and myself we can- 
not refrain to come. We have walk all 
the distance. What a beautiful night!” 
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“ And you should see that little woman 
going it!” said Teddy, turning back to 
Challoner. “They have walked here, 
walked over two miles, and she will skate 
all night, and walk back again, and think 
nothing of it. She skates like anything, 
.— out and out the best woman here. I 
say, we may as well go on now; there is 
no need to wait longer: I can keep a Jook- 
out if any more come. Let us go to that 
bench.” 

“IT am waiting to help your sister.” 

“What is she about? Where has she 
gone?” 

“To the islands. She crossed a few 
minutes ago: there she is now, between 
us and the fire.” 

“ Ay, seeing to things. Perhaps some 
of the folks would like a cup of tea or 
coffee before they begin. The Miillers 
would, lamsure. I will tell Matilda——” 

“ J will tell her,” said Challoner. “ They 
are waiting for you to take the lead on the 
ice. Look, all those people are ready, but 
they don’t like to take it on themselves to 
start. You fire away, like a good fellow, 
and I will look after the coffee.” 

“We may begin now, I think,” said 
Lord Overton, coming up at the moment. 
* Where’s the gimlet, Ted?” 

“ Well, I’m using it,” said Teddy. 

“Here is mine,” said Challoner. “I 
am going to hand round cups for Lady 
Matilda; ” and he departed. 

Matilda, bright and busy as the rest, 
made him useful at once. She was hav- 
ing eatables and drinkables handed round 
for all who chose, and many non-perform- 
ers, who had been standing about for 
some little time, now gathered round and 
received steaming cups with due apprecia- 
tion. Into the middle of this row pres- 
ently darted Teddy with a fresh idea. 

“Have you seen the slide? It is in 
that corner. We have given them up that 
corner, or else they would be a perfect 
nuisance, sliding about everywhere. Hie! 
all of you who want to slide, there’s the 
place.” 

“T'll start them!” cried Challoner, and 
went down the slide like a schoolboy. 

It was not till the sport was in full 
swing that Matilda had, to all appearance, 
time for more than a passing command 
for her knight. She was too intent on 
hospitality, too desirous of fulfilling her 
duties, too industrious ; but the time came 
at last. 

I will not say that longer was taken 
than needed to put on those pretty little 
skates, since every one knows that one 
cannot be too careful on such a point, and 
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that the slightest carelessness may give 
rise to an accident; but undoubtedly no 
one could have accused Mr. Chalkoner of 
hurrying over his task. And since, after 
all, the great thing is to take pains and 
do the thing well, regardless of time or 
trouble, why suggest that he might have 
been a trifle quicker in his movements? 
He was sharp enough about putting on 
his own. New as they were to him, he 
had them adjusted in a trice, and was off, 
and by Matilda’s side ere she had been 
twice round the ponds; and, truth to tell, 
from that moment they were seldom apart 
for the remainder of the evening. 

Happily he was not enough of a profi- 
cient to be of value to the brothers, who 
were performing feats in company with 
the rector, and who had at least the merit 
of doing what they did with skill and 
grace, and not of attempting more than 
they could accomplish. Challoner found 
Lady Matilda’s powers, he vowed, quite 
enough for him. Figures she did not at- 
tempt; but with what marvellous ease and 
delicacy of motion she glided hither and 
thither, —how quietly, with what ele- 
gance ! 

“Why, yes,” said Overton, to whom a 
remark was hazarded; “yes, Matilda 
skates like a lady. I like it myself; but 
she cannot do anything, you know — she 
cannoteven go backwards. There is little 
Mrs. Miller — I wish you had been over 
there just now, she was making circles 
most wonderfully, most beautifully,” — the 
quiet Overton was quite warm; “I have 
never seen anything more perfect,” he ran 
on enthusiastically. ‘ And her long, back- 
ward curve, it is something to watch. 
Her husband is the queerest object. 
Look, there he goes. Round and round 
like a mad creature. Did you ever see 
such a swing as he has got on now? If 
he came across anything in the shadow 
over there, it would be a bad look-out. 
Always one foot high in front of the 
other: and those turned-up skates! There 
he goes —there he goes. Have you no- 
ticed him? But he enjoys himself, and 
that is everything. As for his wife, it is 
a treat to see her.” 

“Is that Mrs. Miiller you are speaking 
of?” said Teddy, joining them. Matilda 
had sat down fora moment. “ Mrs. Miil- 
ler is in first-rate form to-night. I have 
been going round with her; did you see 
us? We passed you and Matilda just 
now,” to Challoner. 

‘“‘ Your sister’s skating is perfect, to my 
mind,” said Challoner. He felt as if he 
must Say it. 
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“ Matilda? Oh, she goes neatly enough. 
She ought to strike out more though ; she 
ought to get on more swing ——” 

“ She would spoil all if she did. Look 
at her now,” as the slight, dark figure was 
seen gliding towards them; “there is not 
a movement perceptible, she seems to 
float, to steal along involuntarily ; it is the 
very poetry of motion,” —he stopped, 
deeply coloring in the darkness, and wish- 
ing he had held his tongue; the words 
had burned his lips. But whether or not 
any one else noticed, he could not tell; 
they both turned to Matilda, and she was 
herself the one to speak. 

“Do you hearthe bells? Listen to the 
bells. Had it not been for this calm, still 
night they would not have been carried so 
far as here. Hark! how loud and sweet 
they sound!” 

“They are from Westland, Lady Ma- 
tilda,” said the rector, coming up. “ There 
are two more bells added to the peal, and 
that is how you notice them. I don’t 
think ] ever remember hearing the chime 
before from the ponds.” 

“ They are in honor of Challoner,’ said 
Teddy, with a laugh. Everything, he 
vowed, was in honor of Challoner. On 
his account the ice was better, the night 
was brighter, the people merrier, the at- 
tendance larger, and the sport kept up 
Jater, than it had ever been before. But 
for him the evening would never have 
been half what it was. If he had not 
come, it would have spoilt all. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Challoner is very 
lucky,” began the rector. 

But his young friend laughed again. 
“It is we, not he—we are lucky. We 
just hit him off—sent for him at the 
right moment, and scored A 1,” cried the 
young man, wheeling round and round 
the circle in little flights of exultation. 
“ Now you see how neat the whole thing 
was, and what jolly fun we are having. 
Could anything be better? We have 
nothing left to wish for ” 

“Not even the Applebys?” from Ma- 
tilda. 

“ Bother the Applebys!” cried Teddy, 
quite heartily. 

And how did Challoner feel under such 
heartiness, such warmth? It needed all 
his recklessness, all his effrontery, and 
all his passion to master at moments like 
this the desperate sense of shame and 
self-loathing evoked by the unwitting tor- 
mentor; it needed all the fumes of a new 
intoxication to stifle the baleful remem- 
brance. He would have to go off alone 
with Matilda, to listen and look, and stun 








again with such narcotics the throbbing 
reawakened nerve; and he did. And 
then — he was laughing more gaily, strik- 
ing out more boldly, to all appearance 
enjoying the scene more thoroughly, than 
any. 
At length the feast and the fray alike 
drew near an end. People cannot abso- 
lutely skate on forever; and though it 
might have seemed as though the charm- 
ing Mrs. Miller would never have tired 
making more and more faultless curves, 
and as if the Miss Livingstons were inex- 
haustible in their wild excursions — while 
the timid were growing ever more ven- 
turesome, and the stately had unbent, and 
the bystanders had disappeared, and none 
remained but the hardy and the indefatiga- 
ble, —the time at length did come when 
even these proved themselves human. 

Challoner, who had been despatched to 
attend to some of the departures, returned 
to find Matilda quietly resting on a fallen 
tree by the side. 

“ You are tired at last?” he said, sitting 
down beside her. 

“Tired at last. Yet as long as I was 
on the wing, I really could not have sup- 
posed it. Itis only when one sits down 
that one feels it a little difficult to get up 
again.” 

‘“‘] hope you have not done too much?” 

“You shall see. To-morrow I will do 
it all over again.” 

“To-morrow?” said Challoner dream- 
ily — “ to-morrow ?” 

He did not feel, he Anew, that there 
would never be such a to-morrow for him. 
A cold touch seemed to be laid on his 
heart —a deadly chill, a mocking fore- 
boding. No; whatever the morrow might 
bring of good or evil, he should never 
again, by Matilda’s side, skim the frozen 
pools of Overton Hall; never again —— 

“ Did you speak?” he said hurriedly. 

She had: had inquired the hour, had 
remarked upon the gradual lessening of 
their number, on several other things; 
and he had heard as though he heard not, 
but had atiength burst forth into one long, 
deep, irrepressible sigh, so spontaneous, 
so sad, so full of tender significance, that 
now, feeling the moment almost too much 
for her, and at a loss how to bear her part 
in it, she was begging him to rise and 
lend his aid in enabling her to do the 
same. From the Jowness of her seat she 
was unable to get up without a helping 
hand; and as she spoke she put out her 
own. 

Challoner, still half asleep, held it — 
hung over it—kissed it. He scarcely 
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knew what he was doing; that is all that 
can be said for him. He had adim idea 
of taking leave of some fair scene, and of 
letting it go with a dull anguish which the 
presumptuous deed would soothe. It was 
not until aroused by the hasty withdrawal 
— or would-be withdrawal — of the little 
outraged member, and by the movement, 
which could be but a movement — for she 
could not really stir or turn, so unfortu- 
nately happy had been the moment chosen, 
— it was not until then, that he started to 
feel how deeply he had plunged. That 
sense was all that was needed. Like a 
spur, it drove him on. Again he caught 
the hand; how soft and warm it felt — 
bare, gloveless — between his! he held it 
fast, and lifted his head with sullen deter- 
mination. 

“T shall not let this go,” he said. 
—can’t. See now, | " 

“ Here they are! here they are!” cried 
a jubilant voice, as Teddy, radiant as ever, 
emerged from the darkness. ‘“* We thought 
you had given us the slip, you two; and 
Overton and I| were just going off, when 
I said I would take one more look round. 
You had hid yourselves pretty nicely, I 
must say — right in the shadow over here. 
Well, now, are you ready to come?” 

Challoner was already raising his com- 
panion, and steadying her on the glassy 
surface. 

“T supsose they are all gone?” he said. 

“ Every man-Jack of them, Livingstons 
and all. They were the last. They want 
to come to-morrow,” with a slight air of 
apprehension. 

No response. 

“T say, Matilda, the Livingstons want 
to come to-morrow.” 

But still he met with no answer, no 
objection, no demur. It seemed as if 
either Challoner’s dim foreboding of * to- 
morrow” had fallen on Matilda also, or 
that she could not see, nor think, nor feel 
beyond to-night. She was wondering, 
almost weeping,—and all the time he 
was holding her hand. 

Thus, under cover of the night, they 
crossed the ice together; and as he knelt 
before her ere they quitted the spot, per- 
forming again the service so delightful 
to a lover's heart, his lips transgressed 
again. Noone saw; she only felt ; they 
both alone knew. 

And this was at the very moment that 
dear excellent Mrs. Tufnell felt it to be 
nothing short of asin and ashame that 
they should have all enjoyed themselves 
so much when that poor dear had been 
done out of it all! 

LIVING AGE, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A BAD HYPOCRITE. 


***Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart.’’ 
ADDISON. 


“WuHaT am I to think — what am I to 
think?” 

Lady Matilda had dismissed her maid, 
and was musing over her fire ere she went 
to bed upon the Christmas Eve whereof 
so much has already been narrated. 

“ What am I to think?” was the refrain 
of all her puzzled, happy, foolish thoughts. 
In reality, she imagined she knew very 
well what to think ; but somehow it pleased 
her to be perplexed and discomposed, 
and affectedly vexed, and secretly more 
charmed with Challonerthanever. Bold, 
heartless, presuming man — craven caitiff 
—to dare so much, to stop so short; vil- 
lain — coward — by turns she flouted him 
for this, by turns for that: in very truth 
she had never thought aught became him 
better than those extremes of presumption 
and modesty, those alternations betwixt 
forwardness and backsliding. She had 
heard his breathing short and thick, had 
caught the broken whisper, marked the 
catch in the throat, and felt the clasp of 
the hand. She had seen the revulsion, 
the struggle, the resolution growing apace ; 
and then what the humility of the man 
doubtless termed the hold regained over 
his runaway passions, but which she, so 
superior in her knowledge of all, and con- 
tempt of ail, scouted as the unwelcome 
and unnecessary and tiresome and pro- 
voking voice of an inward mentor, who 
ought by this time to have haa his mouth 
stopped. 

“ Really I can show him no more plainly 
than I do,” mused she, half sighing, half 
smiling; “really, my dear Mr. Challoner, 
it is very pretty to see you look so lugu- 
brious, and very touching and pathetic to 
hear your voice tremble and shake, and to 
watch you force down your throat again 
the kind words and atcents that wé// 
come up when poor Matilda is by. He is 
in love —I’d stake every womanly power 
I have, the man is in love. He does all 
that he can do, he says all that he can say, 
short of ¢he thing, the one thing. Oppor- 
tunities? He has had hosts of opportuni- 
ties; he has opportunities at every turn; 
this whole evening was one long oppor- 
tunity. Were we not together, always 
together, often alone together 7 ? He never 
left me for above a few 1 minutes at a time, 
and then only when I sent him. I sent 
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him for the pleasure of seeing him return. 
I could not discover so obscure a nook to 
fly to, but what he would track me in- 
stantly and follow; I could not be tired 
but he would rest too. And then he held 
my hand, and kissed it twice. Yes, he 
kissed it just here, and held the place 
afterwards. What right had he to hold it 
and yet not a word, not a single word? 
Oh,” with a burst, “I like his silence — I 
love his silence. His silence is more, a 
thousand times more to me than any other 
man’s speech. He shall be silent, silent 
as the grave, silent forevermore, if so he 
pleases, once he has spoken out. Poor 
man,” mocking, “poor — dear — d/ind 
man. Matilda is too good for you, is 
she? Too beautiful, too rich, too highly 
born? Oh dear, yes, she is all that, we 
know very well; but stop a little, my 
friend, you will find she is too clever also. 
You are not clever, Mr. Challoner — not 
particularly clever, at least; and certainly 
you are not beautiful, and probably you 
are not rich. I wonder what you are, or 
why I1—— Pshaw! you sia// speak, sir; 
I say you shall. You have no right now 
to hold. your tongue, and hang your head, 
and put your finger in your mouth like a 
baby. Baby? It is I that am the baby 
to let him play with me thus. He sees, 
he knows his power, and abuses it. He 
shall not, he shall not,” excitedly. “I— 
oh, if I can but preserve this bold heart 
when I am with him, if I can but keep a 
merry heart and tongue, and cheat him 
with my face. Let me see,—can it be 
that I have been too soft and yielding? 
Perhaps I have. Then how remedy the 
‘damage? Coquet with another? But 
there is no one else to coquet with except 
Robert, and one might as well dance 
round a tombstone. No, no; no coquet- 
ting. No; I must be allin all to myself 
and by myself. I will amuse myself, be 
good friends with myself, and have no 
need of any one but myself. I will send 
the gentlemen about their business. It 
will be fit for them to go out of doors to- 
morrow; but it shall be too cold or too 
wet, or too early, or too late, or too any- 
thing, forme. They will have to excuse 
me. Then I will—shall I have a head- 
ache? But a headache of that kind is 
missyish and vulgar; headache is unbe- 
‘coming, too, and troublesome to manage. 
So I will be just myself — myself as I am 
when this wicked Jem Challoner is not 
by; a much better self in reality than the 
self that appears for him, —a silly sub- 
dued shadow of the real Matilda. What 
can he see in her to fancy, I wonder? 





But these mild, soft-eyed impostors, these 
abominable hypocritical make-believes of 
men, one never ‘knows what they do not 
see. Well, Mr. Challoner, you have done 
so well that you deserve to do better still; 
and so, to bed, Matilda, my dear,” gail 
saluting the mirror as she passed. ‘ Good- 
night, my poor, little, ill-used, tormented, 
tantalized Matilda, — enter to-morrow 
morning, her Ladyship.” 

And accordingly her ladyship drew up 
her long neck like a swan when she re- 
ceived Mr. Challoner’s morning greeting, 
received it gently and gracefully as usual, 
including all in her Christmas greeting 
and good wishes; but the guest, who was 
himself rather pale, since even the cold 
night air and late exercise had failed to 
procure him more than a short portion of 
hurried, feverish sleep, Challoner noticed 
that she did not meet his eager eye, and 
answered but lightly his earnest inquiries, 

She was almost as much occupied about 
the non-arrival of the post-boy as he was, 
and surely with not half so good a cause, 
The news from the outer world could 
mean nothing to her, wrapped as she was 
and must be in the one thought; but for 
him it was different, —his was fear, and 
fear he must. He breathed again when 
it was made known that the mails had 
been delayed, and no one could say when 
they might arrive: a heavy snowstorm 
had set in in the north. 

Then Teddy proposed the ice again, 
but Matilda excused herself on the plea 
of fatigue; and though she resisted, on 
the same ground, the allurements of the 
billiard-room, the insensate one for whom 
the whole ridiculous little pretence was 
got up, saw nothing amiss; it was not to 
be expected that she should be at their 
beck and call (as Teddy seemed to ex- 
pect), and he had the whole day before 
him. Off he went to the kennels with 
the brothers. for the morning cigar; and 
Lady Matilda, looking after them, felt 
that she had done nothing, that she never 
could do anything steadily and resolutely 
against Challoner. She Jaughed at her- 
self, and longed for a chance of undoing 
the little she had attempted. 

It came after a time: an hour or two 
later the billiard-balls were heard going, 
and the post came in. “ Oh, Teddy, what 
do you think?” cried Matilda, entering 
the billiard-room with an open letter in 
her hand. “The bag has just come; 
there is nothing for you, Mr. Challoner,” 
—in parenthesis, “ What do you think, 
Teddy? This is from Marion Appleby” 
(Challoner, whose stroke it was, lifted his 
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cue, and took position ; naturally Marion 
Appleby’s note could not concern him); 
“she has just heard from the people Juliet 
is with; you know I told you Juliet was 
still away, and you would not believe 
me ” 

“Well?” said Teddy, watching his 
opponent’s deliberate aim, and on this 
account only half interested even in his 
dear Applebys, — “well? What about 
Juliet?” 

“Oh, poor Juliet, I am so sorry for 
her! they have only just heard, and sent 
this note to tellus. Poor Juliet has taken 
small-pox.” 

The cue slid along Challoner’s finger, 
and a brilliant winning hazard was fol- 
lowed by an almost impossible cannon. 

“Bravo!” cried Lady Matilda, looking 
round with a smile. “Bravo!” And 
then she whispered to herself that the very 
sound of her voice sent the blood to her 
lover’s cheek and the light to hiseye. He 
did not seek a fresh position, nor follow 
up the run; he left his place and came 
towards her, as though drawn bya mag- 
net: and when she asked why he did not 
go on, laughed and had no answer. 

Teddy, however, was full of the Apple- 
bys again. He wanted to know every- 
thing, to see the note, to hear what was 
going to be done, who was going to nurse 
the sufferer? Whereat Challoner turned 
away again, for he had not thought of 
that. 

“We must call and inquire,” wound up 
young Lessingham profoundly. 

“T can write, which will be better,” 
corrected his sister. ‘I shall send a note 
of sympathy at once.” 

“ Ay, very well; send a note if you like. 
But we must call and inquire, all the same. 
We must call this afternoon.” 

“ And inquire — for whom?” 

“ For Juliet, of course.” 

“ But they can know nothing more yet. 
We know as much as they do at p-~sent. 
There has only beenatelegram— ” 

“ And surely a telegram is enough? I 
do wonder at you, Matilda; you \ever 
think of things unless I remind yor You 
would let poor Juliet be as ill as she ‘ould 
be without ever calling to inquire just 
because the news came by telegra . I 
suppose it is all because you don’t want 
to go.” 

“I do not want to go, certainly; bt,” 
relenting, “ but, my dear Ted, I will g:. if 
you wish it. We will all go. We .an 
walk overaiterluncheon. Willyoucc e, 
Mr. Challoner? Unless, indeed, *9u 
would prefer—— Of course, Ove-~ on 
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never makes afternoon calls, so do not 
feel yourself the least obliged.” 

“Not at all. I do not feel in the least 
obliged.” 

“ And you will just please yourself? ” 

“ And I shall — just please myself.” 

She understood: and the glance he 
received was so arch, so sweet, so appre- 
hensive, that the speaker threw down his 
cue, with “I am for Matilda, for Matilda 
before all the world,” blazoned unmistak- 
ably in his eye and on his brow. She 
turned to depart. 

“Aren’t you going on?” cried poor 
Teddy, who saw himself about to be left 
without an antagonist. 

“My dear fellow, your sister wants 
me,” drawled his friend over his shoul- 
der. “ She told me to ‘ please myself,’ and 
this is how I ‘please myself,’” aside to 
her. “We are going to have some mu- 
sic, aren’t we? Give you your revenge 
before dinner, Ted,” following Matilda 
from the room. “ Don’t think you were 
going to win, my dear boy.” 

“You have the devil’s own luck in 
everything, I do believe,” was the re- 
joinder, but it was spoken to empty walls. 
Teddy was alone, he was deserted; for 
the first time in his life he felt angry with 
Challoner, and that anger was not without 
fruits in the evil day to come. 


From The National Review. 
CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


More than forty years have elapsed since I 
wrote the following memorandum of conversa- 
tions with Christopher North, which for a long 
period lay unnoticed in my drawer. Some 
who have recently seen it are of opinion that 
the record in its simplicity, not artistically 
dressed up, but just as it is, may give some 
impression of a remarkable man’s talk, and I 
yield to the suggestion to offer it to the Ma- 
tional Review. It was written with the vivid 
tones of the speaker still in my ears, and, how- 
ever imperfect, it is, as far as it goes, a truth- 
ful account of what passed. At this date I do 
not affect to agree with the comments and 
criticisms made in all instances, but there is a 
fresh outspokenness in them which reflects a 
character not without interest even now. I 
hope that none of his words will give pain 
anywhere, even though they mention some 
painful facts which, but that they are already 
notorious, I would have excluded. Just as it 
was penned, then, it is now given to the pub- 
lic for what it is worth, CRANBROOK, 


SEPT. 15th, 1843. Bowness. — Last 
night, for the first time, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Professor Wilson, better 
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known, perhaps, under his assumed name | inclination to dance; but now it was with 
of Christopher North. I had seen him a/a different pleasure that he listened to it, 
few times previously, and had on one | and quite without the springing elasticity 
been near an introduction at Elleray, but| of other times. For the rest, he has a 
the fates prevented our meeting as com-| strong northern accent, but considerably 
panions until I saw him as my guest yes-| softened by education and residence in 
terday. We were all much pleased with | England, so that, by his own account, it 
him, and found means to keep himin con-|has been thought rather the brogue of 
versation until a late hour, and, indeed, he| Ulster than of Scotland. And now for 
did not seem at all reluctant to express|the subject of his conversation and his 
his opinion on any subject or person | comments upon men and things, some of 
whom we brought under his notice. As| which were very interesting. 

it may be gratifying in after years to have| One of the Austins was mentioned, and 
a record of such of his remarks as I can/ it was observed that they were all strong 
remember, I have determined, while they | Benthamites, and he spoke of them as the 
are fresh in my memory, to jot them down, | most able supporters of Jeremy, and es- 
as I am sorry that I abstained from doing | pecially cited the Jectures at the London 
those of Wordsworth after my interview | University as extremely well written. As 
with him. I do not know what the profes- | to Jeremy Bentham’s works, he said that 
sor’s age is, but he is a large, burly figure, | it was disgusting arrogance in any man to 
with a fresh countenance, a little bald on | attempt to palm off such a style upon the 
the top of his head, with long, straggling | world, and that, too, when he had shown 
locks of yellow hair hanging over his | by his earlier writings how well able he 
broad shoulders. Bushy whiskers of the| was to compose in pure English. This 
same color, mixed with grey, hang round | naturally led to Carlyle, of whose early 
the under part of his face, not concealed | productions the professor spoke with 
by collar or handkerchief, both of which| much approbation, and with as strong 
are so loosely disposed as to admit a fair | condemnation of the latter — particularly 
view of the neck on which his massive | specifying “ Chartism” and * Past and 
head rests. His forehead is rather reced-| Present.” Mr. G—— quoted a remark of 
ing, but not a low one; his face not hand-| Wordsworth’s, that if Carlyie wrote good 
some in the profile, which is injured by | English Addison and others must have 
the loss of teeth; but the full face is aj been unreasonably held up to imitation. 
very striking one, and well calculated to) Professor Wilson said: — 

invite cordiality. He is now a grand-| “I think the history of Carlyle is that 
father, but I should say, from his appear-|of a man who fancied his works should 
ance, not much above sixty years old, if | attract great attention, and finding that 
so much, and yet his recollections of per-| though the writings of his younger days 
sons and events go so far back that I may | were well thought of, still they produced 
greatly under-estimate the burden of years; no general sensation, and at the same 
which rests upon him. Altogether, his | time becoming Germanized from his idol- 
appearance is that of acountry gentleman, | atry cf Goethe, he gradually acquired the 
rather eccentric in the matter of hair, but | offensive style in which he at present 
looking the picture of good-humor and|indulges. His worship of Goethe was 
bonhomie, which are qualities generally | remarkable, and Shakespeare he seemed 
ascribed to Christopher North. Still (as | either never to have read or so greatly to 
he himself admits) he has not the buoy-| depreciate as to place the former far above 
ancy of younger days, and the calmer|him; and yet how can they possibly be 
feelings of age may probably be deepened | compared? What continual effort there 
by his change of regimen, which is very|is in Goethe after something striking; 
great, for from being one of the most/ and, after all, has he had any great influ- 
generous of livers he has become, not by | ence on the world? Schiller understood 
pledge but in practice, a teetotaller. He) human nature better, and thus his works 
does not look less hale and fresh for this,| have had a greater effect.” (1 should 
and one can well'imagine him the best) fancy that probably each affected a dis- 
wrestler, the highest leaper, the most per-| tinct class, but am too little acquainted 
severing pedestrian in the country, and| with German literature to say, and the 
can fancy the joyous step with which he| professor spoke hesitatingly of his knowl- 
would spring to the sound of music in| edge of German.) “1 dv not call,” he 
days now passed away. He said, with | continued, “ Carlyle’s translations really 
something of a sigh, that the time was | translations —they are but German after 
when he never heard music without an | all.” 
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I was surprised at his remarks upon 
Butler’s “ Analogy” and “ Sermons.” He 
said, “I am convinced there is some fal- 
lacy in his argument, for it is impossible 
to put it into other words.” (I suggested, 
in confirmation of the latter part of his 
remarks that Butler’s admirers were gen- 
erally great quoters of his works, and gave 
some instances from recollections of Ox- 
ford. This seemed to please him, and he 
welcomed the suggestion as confirmatory 
of his theory, and his evident dissatisfac- 
tion with Butler. Was not Pitt also dis- 
satisfied?) “I profess 1 do not.under- 
stand him,” said he, “for his definitions 
add nothing to the words they are meant 
to explain. Conscience defined as reflec- 
tion in self.” “The faculty,” said Mr. 
G , “of approving and disapproving.” 
“ Yes,” cried the professor, “ but of what 
approving, or disapproving of what? And 
what is the meaning of reflection in 
self?” 

1 asked him what he thought of Tenny- 
son’s “ Queen of the May.” “It is very 
beautiful,” he said, “ and yet I remember 
reading the first part alone and thinking 
it very namby-pamby.” Mr. G—— men- 
tioned a remark, I think, of Words- 
worth’s, who had observed the exquisite 
variation of the first lines of the first and 
second parts, showing the alteration of 
character from the thoughtless, ardent girl 
regardless of others, to the gentle uncom- 
plaining daughter making others her first 
consideration, from — 





You must wake and call me early, etc., 


Tf you're waking call me early, etc, 


“Yes,” said Christopher North, “it is 
very artistical, as is much of his poetry.” 
(I mentioned “ Mariana in the Moated 
Grange.”) ‘Mariana’ is admirable de- 
scription, and yet, on the whole, he wants 
force in his poetry, which is the fault of 
his school. There is no manly vigor — 
nothing that stirs the blood. And in one 
of his poems, if I mistake not, there is an 
unmanly exultation over some one who 
had rejected him. ‘Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere,” however, which is on the same sub- 
ject, is spirited. I offended Tennyson 
many years ago by what I thought a very 
favorable review in Blackwood, and | was 
pleased at the time to receive letters from 
many persons Saying they were glad to 
find Tennyson so well appreciated in 
Scotland. However, he was displeased 
at some jocose observations on some of 
his poems which 1 thought absurd. He 
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wrote to me a short time since saying that 
I had been right, and he wrong, but still, 
a man once angry is apt toremain so. I 
meant well and kindly to him, however, 
and really thought I behaved so, as I ad- 
mired much of his poetry. “ Locksley 
Hail” is forced, and shows a constant 
straining after effect, and, indeed, the 
whole new school has a notion that noth- 
ing is poetry but what is ¢xfense; they 
intensify everything, and those who write 
in another style may be good versifiers 
but are not, in their estimation, poets. I 
don’t like them myself. I saw some of De 
Vere’s poems cited in the Quarterly, 
which are much finer, in my opinion: but 
he is unequal as Tennyson. Much of 
both is not worth reading. I was greatly 
disappointed with De Vere’s poem of the 
‘ Waldenses,’ which is a very fine subject. 
It makes me feel very old when I hear of 
a young Aubrey De Vere as a poet, for I 
remember his grandfather very well, and 
also hearing anticipation of his father, Sir 
Aubrey’s, poetical success.” (This may 
give some notion of the professor’s age, 
as young Aubrey.de Vere is said to be 
about twenty-seven years of age.) “I can 
hardly help smiling at Monckton Milnes 
when he talks about poetry. Yet he is a 
very clever man; but his appearance and 
manner have that effect on me. 

I asked his opinion of Sir F. Doyle’s 
poems. “ Ah,” he said, “he is a well-edu- 
cated, well-informed man, but not a poet.” 
The professor spoke with great admiration 
of Keble, but said all his pieces were too 
long, and were all capable of being cur- 
tailed without impairing the sense.” 

“T have,” said he, “in my own edition 
struck out what I consider superfluous, 
and only read the other portions. You 
should always lay by poetry for a time, 
and you will find it easy to strike much 
out, and yet the remainder will dovetail 
together as if it had been so designed 
originally.” 

During the conversation I mentioned 
Byron’s letters as excellent in their way. 
He understood me to say “ Burns,” and it 
drew from him many remarks on that poet. 
“His letters,” he said, “are clever, but 
are not good as letters, and yet Burns was 
more proud of them than of his poetry; 
which was natural in an uneducated man 
who thought his poetry might come by in- 
Spiration, but that his prose depended 
upon his own powers. In consequence of 
this, he labored at his letters very much. 
Byron’s letters” (we had explained his 
mistake) “ are of a different character, 
and are very good as letters.” “He and 
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Cowper,” said Mr. G——, “maintain 
Wordsworth’s opinion that good poets 
may be good letter-writers. Wordsworth 
speaks very highly of Byron’s letters on 
the Greek revolution.” The professor 
spoke of Scott’s letters as not at all equal 
to his other writings. 

“1,” said he, “never write letters. I 
wish I did, for I am very fond of receiv- 
ing them, and had I written more I should 
have received more. I did not answer 
your note, for I am rather vain of my 
handwriting, and during this hot weather 
my hand is so relaxed that my writing 
would be like that of an old man, and | 
was determined not to let you see that.” 

During some music in the evening 
Burns was again mentioned, and Profes- 
sor Wilson said: “I never have been 
able to write a song. I know what it 
should be, but I cannot doit. If I could 
write one that would be sung in valley, 
plain, and hill, I should die happy. There 
is not a peasant in Scotland who does not 
know Burns’s songs.” 

“ Dibdin had great success,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and yet Dibdin’s 
were confined to one class. He was no 
sailor and had never been at sea, but by 
living on the water edge he picked up sea 
terms, and though his songs are full of 
mistakes and inconsistencies the sailors 
never found it out, being quite satisfied 
vith hawsers, bow-lines, and a few sea 
phrases here and there. How is it that 
Campbell’s great ballads ‘Ye Mariners 
of England,’ and‘ The Battle of the Bal- 
tic’ are never sung? I have asked sail- 
ors, and they never heard them. There 
must be something wanting in them, and, 
indeed, what should sailors know about 
the ‘meteor flag’? They would say 
there is no such flag in the British navy. 
Then, what is the meaning of the can- 
nons’ roar quelling the deep below? I 
once asked Campbell, who said that it 
was his business to write and mine to 
find out his meaning. I fancy he alludes 
to the fact that continued firing has the 
effect of quieting the surface of the sea 
around. How strange a contrast there is 
between Campbell’s recitation and Words- 
worth’s —the former in a thin, weak 
voice, settling now and then the curls of 
his wig, reciting without power his great- 
est lyrics; Wordsworth with a severe and 
simple dignity giving a tone to his recita- 
tion, which has often after hearing- him 
on a hillside walk thrilled me for days 
after. He has the most remarkable pow- 
er, in that way, of any man I ever heard. 
It seemed like inspiration, and I could 
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almost imagine that he spoke by revela- 
tion.” Mr. G—— spoke of an unpub- 
lished poem of Wordsworth’s written in 
preparation for “*The Excursion,” on 
“the formation of an individual mind,” 
which his friends declare to be very fine. 
“I remember,” said Professor Wilson, 
“when I was very young, sleeping at his 
house, and when I was in bed he brought 
it tome to read. I read it during a grand 
storm of thunder and lightning and, 
whether influenced by that, together with 
the excitement of finding myself so hon- 
ored by Wordsworth, I know not — but I 
thought it one of the finest things I ever 
read. What right has he to keep such 
things from the present generation? I 
hope he will publish what he has written 
of ‘The Recluse’ and that poem before 
I die. Surely we ought to love our own 
generation more than any that follows — 
he ought to love you and me more than 
my little grandchild, who will be enjoying 
*The Recluse’ when I am in my grave. 
It is not fair in great authors to leave 
their works to be published posthumously, 
as if their own generation was unworthy 
of them.” A poem on “The Clouds” 
was mentioned as one of the best in his 
last volume, and Mr.G said it smacked 
of earlier days than the rest of the con- 
tents of that volume. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “I 
remember his repeating it to me a very 
long time ago, perhaps thirty years, at a 
time when there was nothing I dreaded 
so much as his knowing that I wrote 
verses. I had been writing on the clouds, 
and had told Wordsworth of it, who, as 
we were walking, asked me to repeat 
them, as he had been writing on the same 
subject, and wished to hear how I had 
treated it. I was horror-struck, and I 
admit that I told a lie and said I had 
never written any such verses. I hope it 
was a white lie. Wordsworth’s drama, 
‘The Borderers,’ is not good, and, in 
fact, neither he nor Coleridge have or had 
any capacity for that kind of composition. 
‘Remorse’ and ‘Zapoyla’ are very infe- 
rior as dramas. In the former, Coleridge 
wished to depict some metaphysical kind 
of remorse, even preying upon the sub- 
ject of it, but not affecting his character 
and dispositions. But it won’t do at all. 
His translation of “ Wallenstein” is of a 
very different nature; it is magnificent. 
Poor Coleridge fancied he could do every- 
thing, and his designs and plans were 
tremendous. He projected a ‘ Dictiona- 





ry,’ a ‘Grammar,’ a ‘Great Epic Poem 
on the Fall of Jerusalem,’ a ‘System of 
Philosophy,’ and he who was wholly with- 
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out it, actually intended to write a ‘ Trea- 
tise on Method.’ None of these were 
ever even commenced; and they were 
but a part of the vast projects in his mind 
—amongst others a conclusive work on 
theology. The sphere where he was 

reat was in conversation, and that he 
oved when he could find attentive listen- 
ers.” ‘ Wordsworth,” said Mr. G—, 
“declared that he never heard him con- 
verse without silently saying to himself, 
*‘Wonderful.’” “He was indeed so,” 
replied Christopher North, “for these 
flaws and inconsistencies in argument are 
not observed and detected, but it is very 
different when the same thing is put into 
writing. Coleridge’s weakness was an 
extreme love of sympathy, and it was 
what he thought a want of this in the 
more austere character of Wordsworth 
that led to the coolness between them. 
Basil Montagu most unjustifiably told 
Coleridge some remark of Wordsworth’s 
about him which hurt the former very 
much, though probably the bitterness of 
it was in its repetition by another person. 
For Wordsworth’s sayings are very dif- 
ferent from his own mouth and from that 
of another. Still, he was too dignified 
and self-dependent a character for Cole- 
ridge, who always required sympathy, and 
probably has expressed his feelings in 
the description of a friend with which he 
concludes ‘John Anderson.’ Wordsworth 
could not sufficiently bend to this weak- 
ness, which he thought unmanly, and 
hence the estrangement, though Words- 
worth still loved Coleridge as did Cole- 
ridge him. It was this weakness, and not 
pride or vanity, which led him to delight 
in talking; and when he had an attentive 
hearer he would enlarge on every subject 
with enthusiasm, but if there were the 
slightest apathy or carelessness displayed, 
it was curious to see how his voice died 
away at once. And yet I am convinced 
that this was not love of display, but of 
having other minds in communion, as it 
were, with his own; and when he felt that 
they were so, he would impart to every 
object of conversation a hue and tinge of 
beauty which could not be surpassed. It 
was this feeling, too, that led him to ad- 
mire Irving so much. It was not from 
Irving’s powers of mind, but from his 
fondness for Coleridge’s society and con- 
versation that the latter’s admiration for 
him was derived. Irving never was a 
leader, but was at last rather a dupe; and 
"as to his being a second Luther, he was 
in fact without one of the great qualities 
which distinguished the Reformer. He 
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never in any degree influenced the public 
mind, nor has he left any impression be- 
hind him. In fact he was a wild, weak 
man. Of the poetry of Coleridge, nothing 
approaches his ‘ Genevieve’ in exquisite 
tenderness and beauty. It is perfect, 
pure, and angelic, and yet human.” 

Mr. G asked, “‘ What has become 
of De Quincey?” He answered: “I was 
very intimate with, and I believe I am now 
more intimate with him than any other 
person, and yet I hardly ever see him. I 
know where he lives, but hardly ever see 
him; I have not seen him above four 
times in séx years (if I remember rightly), 
and yet his family ask tidings of him from 
me. Since he has left this part of the 
world he has lived in different places in 
Scotland; some years in Edinburgh, then 
in Glasgow, and so on as caprice takes 
him. He is never seen by any one, as he 
never leaves his garret except at night, 
and I well remember there was a kind of 
mysterious awe when he remained for 
about a yearin my house. The servants 
placed food for him, which would be un- 
touched so long that they had to prepare 
other, and then would perhaps see a long 
bony hand thrust out to take it, and that 
was all. The only time he himself was 
seen was sometimes when we had a late 
party, and then towards midnight he 
would be observed stealing out to take 
his walk. His chief expense is opium, on 
which he spends £150 a year, and some- 
times will take four or five thousand drops 
in twenty-four hours, It is strange it has 
not the effect on his constitution which it 
is commonly reported to have; for he ap- 
pears perfectly well in health, and yet at 
the same time his feelings and sensibili- 
ties seem quite benumbed by it. His 
family has all died off in a very melan- 
choly manner; first his eldest son, then a 
daughter, and then a younger son, a boy 
of great promise who went out to China 
and died of fever. I had occasion to see 
him about these things, as he is perfectly 
unfit to manage a funeral or anything of 
the kind, and | was surprised at his calm- 
ness and indifference. There seemed to 
me some doubt at first about the death of 
his son in China, and this I told him; but 
when I was obliged afterwards to confirm 
the first intelligence, he merely wrote, ‘I 
am sorry he is dead, but it was against my 
advice he went to China at all.’ He be- 
haved ill when he left Westmoreland, and 
wrote very bitter papers against Words- 
worth ” (the fact was his conduct was so 
unprincipled that Wordsworth would not 
even affect to countenance him), “and in 
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them most improperly introduced my 
name, parenthetieally, ‘and Professor 
Wilson says the same,’ when I had never 
said anything of the sort. From this it 
has been said that I quarrelled with 
Wordsworth, whom, God knows, I love 
and revere as I have always done, and am 
as far from envy or jealousy towards him 
as man can be. I had too much pride to 
enter into any explanation to Wordsworth, 
but I have never ceased to love him, and 
his warmth and cordiality to me and my 
daughter when we lately met quite affected 
me. De Quincey, however, is a remark- 
able man, and his conversation is wonder- 
ful; his writings, too, are most powerful 
and argumentative when he is free from 
opium, but when under the influence of it 
he writes sad nonsense. He began, I 
believe, to take it in imitation of Cole- 
ridge, and I myself have seen him drink 
a wineglass of laudanum at once. I re- 
member weil,” he continued, laughing 
heartily, “ calling upon him one day and 
finding him—he is by the way a very 
small man, not taller than Hartley Cole- 
ridge — wrapped in a sort of grey watch- 
man’s Coat, evidently made for a man four 
times his size, and bought probably at a 
pawnbroker’s shop. He began conversing 
earnestly and declaiming on the transcen- 
dental philosophy, when in the vehemence 
of his discourse the coat opened, and I 
saw that he had nothing else on of any 
description whatever. He observed it 
and said, ‘ You may see I am not dressed.’ 
1 did see it, 1 said. He replied that he 
thought it not of any consequence, in 
which I acquiesced; he folded it round 
him and went on as before. Authors 
generally like to feel loosely habited when 
composing, but he made a very extraordi- 
nary figure.” 

Such, as far as I recollect, was the 
tenor of Professor Wilson’s conversation, 
though of course I do not pretend to give 
the words, nor do I insert, except where 
necessary for the sense, the remarks of 


others which led to those made by him. | 





idiotic leer on his face, and asked could 
nothing be done to reclaim him. “ Noth- 
ing,” he answered; “I once tried and 
succeeded for three months in keeping 
him at this place, but Wordsworth always 
said he would relapse, and so he did, for 
one day when we had walked together a 
few yards from the house, I, finding the 
sun too hot, returned for my hat, bidding 
him wait; but when I came back he was 
gone, nor did I fora long time see him 
again. I afterwards learned that he had 
gone to a pot-house and remained in a 
drunken state fortendays. I had fancied 
he might have thirst more strongly upon 
him than other men, and had taken great 
pains to have wine and water, or drink of 
some kind brought in; but all Was of no 
avail, and when he is intoxicated he isa 
hideous object. Wordsworth says he has a 
constitutional tendency to it, but I hardly 
know what that means. When I came 
back last year I thought that feeling for 
me in my altered circumstances, returning 
to this place after so many years’ absence, 
would have kept him in check, and I 
called on him and asked him to join my 
daughter and myself on the water, to 
which he agreed. He said he wished to 
call on a friend in Bowness, and would 
occupy the half-hour till we were ready in 
seeing him. When we went down to the 
boat, in less time than that, we found 
Hartley Coleridge in a bestial state of in- 
toxication, so that I would not take him 
into the boat. We landed at Millar’s 
ground, and, walking up, found him lying 
insensible in a field. 1 made the servants 
take him to Elleray and put him to bed. 
They did so, and about eleven o’clock at 
night there was a ring at the door, and in 
came Hartley Coleridge, professing to 
have come from Bowness to see me, and 
then quite sober and very agreeable. He 
had been laid on the bed in his clothes, 
had awakened, and gone out at the back 
door and round tothe front. Whether he 
feels remorse or shame 1 know not, but 
he never shows it; and I am glad not to 


In fact, what is put consecutively into his | have seen him this year, for it is a horri- 
mouth was frequently broken in upon by| ble sight to see a man so brutai'zed. 
other questions or comments of ours which | As a boy he was astonishing; but how 
are not worth recording. Since writing a| can a man read to advantage who lives as 


considerable portion of this, this morning, | he does? and though there is much gen- 


|ius and cleverness in both his prose and 


1 walked with J 





to_call upon him at 


Elleray, where | found him as cordial and | 
agreeable as last night. We sat some 
time with him, and led him to speak of - 
Hartley Coleridge, of whom he gave a 
most melancholy account. I had him in 
my eye as I had seen him at the wrestling- | 
match, with a watery eye and an almost 


poetry, he is but a second or third-rate 
man. It will not do for me to aprear to 
my family careless of such things, and I 
caunot admit a man who is such a slave 
to drunkenness that he may, as he has 
done, fall down like a brute beast on this 


| rug.” 
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When we rose to go, the professor ac- 
companied us to show the improvements 
he has made by felling trees, which are 
very great indeed, opening out the view 
of the lake far more than it was when last 
we were there. His eyes glistened as we 
praised this home of his affections which 
he evidently loves intensely, and said he 
would not care if he were told that for 
three years he might not go beyond its 
gate. Yet he could not bear such a re- 
striction on Belle Isle, however he might 
admire it, because it was an island, and 
you felt the confinement of that even in 
the larger ones on the Scotch coast. He 
congratulated us, pausing as he spoke 
each time, and standing almost in front of 
us, on the way in which we saw Winder- 
mere, viz., by staying a summer on its 
wooded shores. And then I shall never 
forget his words or manner as he said: 
“ Travellers come to Bowness, walk up 
and down the village to the lake-side, and 
then, ordering horses on, say ‘* Well, I 
don’t think much of Windermere.’ Don’t 
think much of Windermere” (he mur- 
mured half to himself and yet loud enough 
for us to hear him, while his speaking 
eyes showed his emotion). ‘“ Don’t think 
much of Windermere. Ah! you'll not 
think much of Heaven, then, when you 
get there.” This parting tribute to the 
spot which he leaves to-morrow for this 
year, and from which he seems loath to 
part, was almost the last thing he said 
except about his trees and shrubs; and 
at the gate we took leave, perhaps never 
to meet again. I was more struck to-day 
with the appearance of his front face than 
last night; his forehead and eyes are very 
striking, and, indeed, in that view it is 
clear that when young he must have been 
very handsome. He does not do himself 
justice with his exuberant hair and whis- 


kers, but one is ready to excuse a little | 


oddity in that respect in consideration of 
the many excellencies, personal and men- 
tal, of one who has so often enlivened and 
delighted you as Christopher North. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
A RENEGADE, 


PART II. 
CHAPTER III. 


HAVING come to San Biagio, as has 
been seen, for one night, I ended, as the 
sequel proved, by remaining weeks. The 
place somehow took my fancy. Despite 
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the grimness of the old walled town there 
was an idyllic charm about it and its sur- 
roundings that grew upon me _ hourly.- 
The weather too was perfection. The 
inn, if distinctly the reverse of luxurious, 
was at all events clean; it was enchant- 
ingly free from other guests, while the 
people from the landlord downwards pos- 
sessed that ineffable charm of kindly 
good-will which makes even the very 
roughest accommodation endurable, so, 
having no calls of any sort elsewhere, 
until the weather changed I resolved to 
remain where I was. 

With this view I next morning sum- 
moned mine host and inquired into the 
possibilities of additional accommodation, 
and in response to my appeal was ushered 
a few hours later with much pomp into 
another bedroom with a sitting-room —a 
room at least without a bed — beyond, 
which had been hastily cleared out and 
prepared for me. A primitive little pair 
of apartments they were truly; their win- 
dows opening upon a sort of walled-in 
court or garden which had found a lodg- 
ment for itself in an angle of the walls, 
its space choked with ragged vines, a plot 
of maize about the circumference of a 
table-cloth filling the centre; stacks of 
fagyots leaning about in despondent atti- 
tudes against the walls; while above 
ledges, thick grown with yellow lichens, 
dangled their tufts of mesembrianthe- 
mum, and upon the opposite wall a lady 
with scarlet cheeks, and brilliant grass- 
green gown, half obliterated, but. still 
smiling sweetly stood upon a balcony, 
with a background of star-pointing peaks 
and pyramids which fairly put to shame 
those less ambitious efforts of nature 
which showed through an opening in the 
roof beyond. 

Despite these and other allurements, 
my chief attraction at San Biagio was, 
however, naturally my newly made ac- 
quaintance, young Maclean, whose char- 
acter and the sequel of whose adventures 
possessed for me all the charm of an as 
yet unstudied chapter of romance. I 
could not help feeling touched too by the 
evident dependence with which he seemed 
disposed to cling to me, finding appar- 
ently in my chance fellowship a sort of 
equivalent for those home ties and affec- 
tions which he had either too hastily 
abandoned or had possibly never known, 

He was not, as | soon discovered, lodg- 
ing in the hotel, but only coming there 
for his meals. He had established him- 
self in a couple of rooms in a house which 
projected from a corner of one of the 
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gates, a modern excrescence thrusting | procession passing to and fro — always a 


itself with much discordance and uncon- 
formability upon the ancient structure, its 
front painted, in true Ligurian fashion, 
with such a profusion of doors, arches, 
and windows as hindered one from giving 
it credit for even the very limited number 
of such apertures as it in reality pos- 
sessed, a ridiculously rickety little bal- 
cony, coarsely daubed with already faded 
green paint, being clamped on to the 
solid blocks of masonry, which in their 
day had withstood, it was said, sieges, 
and whose date (1504) could still be seen 
between the thin, discolored sticks of the 
railing. 

For Maclean the chief attraction of this 
abode, I was not long in discovering, lay 
in the fact that it commanded a corner of 
the village piazza — that corner where the 
fountain issued from the wall, and where 
the maiden of the tower, whose name 
was Colomba Zecchi, was in the habit of 
descending. from her aerial abode to fill 
her water-jars, and refresh herself at the 
same time with a little congenial gossip. 

Leaning over the balcony—at some 
risk of finding oneself precipitated into 
the street — one saw first a long stretch 
of fern-fringed wall, ending in the marble 
statue of some forgotten saint, once upon 
a time, no doubt, white, but long since 
yellow with time and damp; beyond, 
through an archway, a vista of cypresses, 
straggling two by two, like gloomy excur- 
sionists, up the steep hillside, and for 
foreground a blacksmith’s shop, with fam- 
ily groups of children and grandmothers 
twirling distaffs, strewed about over the 
thresholds and pavement. 

The fountain, which stood in an angle, 
was of marble also, the water escaping in 
a couple of weary jets, as if exhausted 
with its centuries of work, out of a wall 
surmounted by the three Medicean balls. 
Below the shell-like cup, which received 
the water, though nearly worn away with 
much attrition, still retained no little of its 
original fluted grace. Here, from morn- 
ing till night, the women of the place were 
always to be seen washing, splashing, 
shrieking discordantly to one another, 
filling those classical-shaped jars which 
form so effective a feature in every north- 
Italian tableau, and carrying it away with 
them to their homes. It did not seem to 
make anything or any one one whit the 
cleaner; indeed the whole town reeked 


with smells of every variety of pungency, | 


but in itself nothing could be more effec- 
tive than was the grouping thus afforded. 
Look when one would, there was always a 





girl, or group of girls, standing under the 
wall in the same invariable caryatides 
attitude, one hand up to steady the jar 
just poised upon her head, and not sel- 
domest Colomba, who doubtless knew the 
effect of those black brows and shapely 
shoulders of hers silhouetted against the 
pale Carrara marble, just tinged here and 
there with a hue of red or brownish rust, 
which had accrued to it in the course of 
ages. Overhead a row of five orange- 
trees filled the air with scent, a slender 
brown brick campanile rising immediately 
above; and beyond that again other 
houses, whose walls rose one above the 
other, with many an excrescence and jut- 
ting ledge, and little misshapen, unex- 
pected doors and windows, where women 
were hanging out washing amid pots of 
red carnations, while upon the very top of 
all a house, striped like a puma, flaunted 
itself aucaciously full against the sky. 

Not very far from the fountain, under 
the partial shelter of a vine trellis, a seat 
had been placed by some thrice-blessed 
forerunner of the present race, and here 
I used to seat myself of a morning to 
smoke my early cigar:'and see the whole 
life of the place expanding itself before 
me. It is wonderful what familiar ac- 
quaintanceship one may make under such 
circumstances with people with whom one 
has never exchanged a single syllable. 
Near the church there was a small collegio 
convitto, kept by three stout old priests, 
to which the brown-cheeked urchins of 
the place used twice a day to be rung bya 
cracked bell which hung from the crooked 
pink campanile. Later on their shrill 
voices used to reach me as they pattered 
over their Aves, or shrieked their spelling 
in chorus. A broad flight of steps — 
broad at least for San Biagio—led to 
this abode of learning, and upon these 
steps stretched a small tessellated plat- 
form where the three fathers might be 
seen walking up and down, and refreshing 
themselves with liberal pinches of snuff 
between the hours of study. 

I had not been a week in the place 
before all these people appeared to me in 
the light of familiar acquaintances, I 
knew their incomings and their outgo- 
ings; could tell as well as they could 
themselves at what hours they eat their 
meagre strips of bread, or supped their 
meagre cups of coffee and minestra. 
Maclean too would often join me on my 
bench, and we used to hold high dis- 
cussions upon every variety of subject. 
Whenever the fair Colomba appeared 
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upon the scene, he used invariably, how- 


ever, to spring up, no matter how en- 
thralling might be the matter in hand, and 
hasten forward to take her jar from her 
and fill it at the fountain. He also fre- 
quently insisted upon carrying it up for 
her to the top of the steps, wholly regard- 
less of the universal derision aroused by 
the proceeding, as well as of the fact that 
whereas she carried it without so much 
as spilling a drop, he never yet had at- 
tained the top without a very considerable 
proportion of the water dispersing itself 
over the steps, or finding a lodgment upon 
his garments. This silent act of love- 
making accomplished, he would return, 
and gravely resume the discussion at ex- 
actly the same point at which he had left 
it off. 

More often than not these discussions 
of ours turned upon abstract points, either 
of ethical or philosophic lore, within whose 
meshes we entangled ourselves with much 
mutual satisfaction. It was evident to me 
that my new acquaintance possessed more 
than an average share of intelligence, and 
that, moreover, he had thought out his 
own views upon most subjects with what, 
under his circumstances, might almost be 
said to amount to originality. His igno- 
rance of everything beyond his own con- 
tracted circle, hindered him, however, 
from appreciating the relative value of 
things, or perceiving where what was per- 
sonal to himself began, and what was 
merely the common heritage of all young 
enthusiastic manhood ended. Everything 
was colored and, to a certain extent, 
warped, too, by that attitude of opposition 
into which he had been almost unavoid- 
ably forced. His enjoyment of his own 
liberty was still in all the first flush of its 
novelty, so that he appeared to find it 
necessary to be perpetually fingering it in 
order to make sure that it was actually 
there. Owing, no doubt, to the long-con- 
tinued repression to which he had been 
subjected, he had the effect of being 
always on the look-out for disapproval ; 
perfectly resolved not to allow it to influ- 
ence him; to resent it, if necessary, but 
still expecting to meet with it at every 
turn; and to this, no doubt, that pugnac- 
ity of demeanor which had come out so 
ae upon our first meeting was mainly 

ue. 

His long-continued dogmatic training 
seemed to me to be perpetually getting in 
the way of his newly discovered freedom, 
now for a time mastered and set aside, 
but much more often mastering it, and 
reasserting all its old supremacy. The 
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walls of the sheepfold were weli around 
him still, as was perhaps not least conclu- 
sively proved by the innocent pride he 
took in occasionally leaping over them 
when he might just as well have gone 
quietly out by the open door. In discuss- 
ing points of morals or ethics, he in 
theory too always advocated the widest 
and most advanced views, outrunning 
even his own self-elected teachers in the 
vigor of his denunciations of existing 
barriers and demarcations of all sorts, 
advocating with enthusiasm the perfect 
emancipation of all social relations, the 
absolute and inalienable right of every 
man to judge for himself in such matters ; 
the falseness of all existent theories of 
morality, and the necessity of breaking 
through the whole artificiality of things, 
and beginning afresh at the very bottom. 

All this, however, I soon discovered 
was the purest talk, like the talk of some 
enthusiastic girl whose brain has been 
fired by notions of whose import she 
entirely fails to see the outcome. His 
own natural impulses lay exactly in the 
reverse direction, and that too to an ex- 
tent I have never met with in any other 
man. Perpetually in our talks I was 
struck by the extraordinary innocence, 
not to say ignorance, which characterized 
all his remarks, even to the extent of 
finding myself toning down all the worst 
and more aggressive features, from an 
instinctive feeling of their being somehow 
or other unfit for his ears. 

As became a Highlander, he was a tre- 
mendous walker, and in the time we spent 
together we took a considerable number 
of walks in each other’s company. To 
the more distant of these expeditions I 
rode upon a mule —a perverse, yellow- 
faced animal belonging to our landlord — 
Maclean striding meanwhile beside, or 
more frequently far ahead, of me, leaping 
from crag to crag, his eccentric garments 
waving in the breeze as he didso. The 
country around San Biagio is lovely, and 
the season was the very perfection and 
quintessence of the spring. Occasionally 
we used to make a longer expedition for 
some point, where I would dismount, and 
we would eat our lunch under the shadow 
of some tufa rock, or lounge away our day 
upon the sun-dried grass. It was an in- 
nocent sort of life, if not a very exciting 
one, and I look back to it now with a good 
deal of half-melancholy pleasure. One 
afternoon in particular comes back to me, 
I cannot for the life of me tell why, as 
nothing at all particularly worthy of note 
occurred then. We had climbed to the 
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top of a crest, known as the Cima Nera, | sionally propounded, marriage was evi- 
whose top, bald as the head of some aged | dently the bourne, and the only bourne, 
vulture, rose above the smiling valley, and | towards which his thoughts pointed. 
carried upon it one of those whitewashed | Pending that desirable consummation he 
chapels which crown the crest of how rarely missed his morning attendance at 
many thousand Italian summits. It had ‘the fountain, undeterred by the very mod- 
been a wild morning, and clouds were | erate amount of gratitude with which his 
still strolling idly along the tops of the| efforts were rewarded, or by the unfailing 
opposite hills, now hiding one point, and | derision they evoked amongst the children 
now revealing another, as they played at/of the place. It was avery silent act of 
bo-peep amongst the ridges. The summit | adoration, since he never, so far as I ob- 
reached, the last half-dozen cypresses left | served, spoke to her; indeed, his Italian, 
behind, we passed the chapel, whose | to the very last hour of our acquaintance, 
closed door, blistered with nearly five | remained in an utterly nebulous condi- 
centuries of sunshine, was studded over | tion. 
with huge black nails, and extended our-| <A more serious obstacle was that there 
selves luxuriously upon the smooth rocks | was already a rival in the path, a certain 
above. Lelow us rose a small company! Antonino Zecchi, cousin of the fair Co- 
of pine-trees, old but not large, bent} lomba, whose father was the proprietor of 
and misshapen rather like creatures that | sundry rice-fields in the vicinity, and ac- 
had grown grey in iniquity, and below | cording to my landlord’s report a wealthy 
these again four distinct valleys could be} man. Six months before this Antonino 
traced, each with its stony, snake-like, all | had scattered dismay amongst his family 
but waterless river-bed, each with its|and his admirers by drawing the fatal 
small-walled faese enveloped in a faint, | number which obliged him to serve in the 
ghostly cloud of smoke. Opposite, scat-|army, neither prayers, bribes, or even 
tered like white pebbles over the slopes, | substitutes availing anything in Italy 
could be seen the tiny, box-like habita-| nowadays against that onerous necessity. 
tions in which the inhabitants of the said | Latterly, however, he had reappeared upon 
faese passed their summers. As the sun | the scene, the regiment to which he was 
sank, the whole landscape —hills, trees, | attached being quartered at Spezia, and 
valleys, watercourses, houses — began to/}on more than one occasion had fluttered 
swim and quiver in a faint, rose-colored | the hearts of the maidens of San Biagio, 
haze, through which the light, escaping, | and not least that of his fair cousin Co- 
smote here a jutting cape, there the white | lomba, to whom he paid devoted court, to 
sail of a fishing-smack, until it finally all| the intense though necessarily impoteat 
merged in the pale, roseate glow, conceal-| fury of poor Maclean. He was a well- 
ing and encircling the distant horizon. looking youth, this same Zecchi, tall, slim, 
Frequently upon these occasions Mac-|and dark-eyed; his becoming uniform 
lean’s tongue used to run upon the per-| with its natty completeness contrasting 
fections of the adorable Colomba. Since! with my poor Highlander’s wildly hetero- 
my refusal to write to her father we had | geneous garments, which assumed day by 
never seriously discussed the possibility |day a more and more disorderly and fan- 
of the marriage, but in his own mind it} tastic appearance. 
was evident that the intention was only| There was a little walk which ran up at 
suspended, not relinquished. What ex-|the back of our hotel which for me had 





actly her relations thought of the whole} the merit of being one of the most shel- | 


affair I was at a loss to guess; that they|tered in all the neighborhood, and for 
at this time regarded his attentions as} Maclean that in its upper portion it com- 
having any serious importance I do not} manded a complete view of the house 
for a moment believe. I imagine that| which contained his divinity. Escaped 
they simply looked upon poor Maclean | from the town it struggled through vine- 
as harmlessly demented upon this subject, | yards and olive woods; now shut in by 
as by the united consensus of village| hedges climbed over by that large-flow- 
opinion he had already been pronounced | ered, white cistus which here usurps the 
to be upon most others. As regards his| place of the dog-roses; now overshad- 
own views, there was, however, not the | owed by roughly put together colonnades, 
slightest question. He had fallen in love | red, green, and blue, of the fashion that 
with Colomba, as he had fallen in love! Italy loves. Below, tall lupines, white or 
with Italy, with the sunshine, with his; pale blue, rose knee deep, nearly stran- 
own emancipation; and despite those flu-' gling the half-grown vines, which only 
ently latitudinarian views which he occa-| succeeded in clambering beyond their 
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reach by the aid of small stakes to which 
they were tied. 

Along this path Maclean and I were 
wont to stroll in the cool of the evening, 
satiating our eyes on that most incompara- 
ble of landscapes. The bay, white under 
the flail of the sirocco, or striped with 
purple streaks stretching diagonally over 
the blue; the long line of mountains ris- 


ing one behind the other, the first set | 


green and brown, the next blue, last of all 
the grey of the Carraras rising skywards 
in all their rock-hewn distinctness, their 
sides a-glitter with what to a stranger 
would have seemed to be snow, but which 
was to our knowledge marble. 

One evening we had gone higher than 
usual and were returning homewards over 
the stone-set path — very hard and pointed 
those stones I remember were too — past 
clambering vines and shapeless forgotten 
fragments of masonry; past the half-de- 
stroyed tower of Boboli, the base of which 
bulged outwards nearly blocking up the 
pathway; winding in and out of the un- 
kempt maize-fields ; dropping from terrace 
to terrace and over the dry beds of 
streams; Maclean, as usual, always ahead, 
looking back and encouraging me onward. 
As we came out upon the last of the lower 
summits we both of us paused by mutual 
impulse. Below us lay San Biagio, its 
brown roofs so near that it seemed as if 
they might be touched. 
the projecting ledge above overshadowed 
us, but below the path was flooded with 
sunset light, which rippled impartially 
over the patched roofs and over the Jupines 
and vetches and sunflowers in the vine- 
yards; over the boats curtsying placidly 
in the little harbor; finally over three or 
four couples who were promenading about 
upon the bit of walk which stretched 
nearly at right angles to where we were 
then standing. 

The whole scene wore the most unmis- 
takably operatic aspect. The figures 
passed on below us two by two; one of 
the women was singing; several of the 
couples had their arms round one an- 
other’s waists. As we stood there we 
saw one of the men suddenly stoop and 
kiss his partner, who thereupon smote 
him upon the arm with an air of very mild 
and placable displeasure. 

Maclean seemed to get quite drunk 
upon the sunshine, upon the idyllic beauty 
of the scene, upon the somewhat trite 
and bucolic romance on which we were 
thus the involuntary intruders. ‘ Look at 
that,” he exclaimed excitedly ; “ who would 
believe that we were in the same world 


Where we were | 
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as where I come from? What nature! 
What grace! Could anything be more 
innocent, more perfectly harmless? and 
yet, you know, they ” — jerking his thumb 
backwards over his shoulder — “ would 
think it dreadful, horrible, heinous ; they 
would believe they were one and all going 
straight down to the bottomless pit! 
Fools! dolts! idiots! fanatics!” Pres- 
} ently another couple came out of one of 
| the houses and joined the promenaders. 
These two had not their arms round each 
other’s waists, nor were they even arm in 
arm, nevertheless they walked with a cer- 
tain self-conscious air which proclaimed 
them to be lovers, in Josse at all events, if 
notin esse. Nor did it take very long to 
recognize them. Even in San Biagio, 
renowned for the beauty of its women, 
there were not many forms that could be 
mistaken for that of the stately Colomba, 
while in the figure beside her I recognized 
that tall and military-looking cousin whose 
advent had lately fluttered the dovecots of 
the vicinity. Poor Maclean’s face fell; 
his head drooped upon his breast; and he 
hardly uttered another word before we 
reached our inn. 





CHAPTER IV. 


I FIND myself lingering unwarrantably 
over this portion of my tale, but the truth 
is that even at this distance of time I 
|shrink from once again approaching to 
| the inevitable finale. For about another 

fortnight our life at San Biagio continued 
much as I have described it. Maclean 
and I walked, talked, and disputed amica- 
bly together ; together we sailed along the 
coast, and together explored peaks and 
vaileys, churches and monasteries until 
nothing, we flattered ourselves, or nothing 
in any degree noteworthy in the neighbor- 
hood, remained by us unvisited. Never 
before or since have I met any one in 
whom the enthusiasm for nature so pre- 
ponderated. His passion for beauty, for 
color, for every form of innocently sensu- 
ous enjoyment, showed indeed in every 
word and act, the greatest peculiarity of 
all perhaps being that instead of having 
in his case been elaborately cultivated, 
wrought up to the highest attainable pitch 
by example and instigation, it had appar- 
ently grown up against all training, and in 
opposition to everything held out to him 
as laudable or commendable, fighting its 
way as it were to the surface by sheer 
force of its own inherent vigor. At every 
turn he seemed to be expecting to find 
|surprise, and even something very like 
| contempt in response to the most candid, 
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nay, the most obvious, expressions of 
enthusiasm in the harmoniousness of 
things, the blue skies, the green earth, 
the various scenic effects of his surround- 
ings. 

“And what, my dear Maclean, do you 
imagine that people as a rule come to 
Italy for, if you are the very first man that 
ever cared for scenery?” I used some- 
times laughingly to ask him. 

It spoke volumes too, I thought, for the 
repression and'lack of congenial fellow- 
ship which had hitherto encompassed his 
life that I really think, during the short 
time we were together, the poor fellow 
grew to be positively fond of me. This 
may have partly come from the fact that 
he looked upon me asa perfect mine or 
reservoir of information, particularly as 
regards everything that was to be known, 
guessed, or suspected about his fellow- 
creatures, the lightest hint in this direc- 
tion being received by him as a sort of 
revelation, a stimulative and suggestive 
peep into the untravelled regions of the 
unsuspected. Now, although I have been 
a good deal about the world, I cannot say 
that I flatter myself I have seen very much 
more than my neighbors, or that my 
knowledge of men and things is of any 
extravagantly profound or exhaustive 
character. To Maclean, however, my ex- 
periences were evidently unique. Not 
Faust with Mephistopheles, or Telemaque 
at the feet of Minerva, ever drank in lore 
with keener avidity, or gave wider cre- 
dence to the marvels retailed by his men- 
tor. To say that he was unsophisticated 
is to fail in expressing a quarter of the 
fact; indeed how any human being could 
have contrived to come to man’s estate so 
profoundly, so touchingly ignorant of the 
world, its ways, thoughts, and doings, was 
a matter of ceaseless surprise to me. 
Having said so much I am bound for my 
own credit’s sake to add that I do not 
think his innocence suffered any very se- 
rious detriment at my hands. If I did him 
no good | at least did him no harm, and 
that is a good deal to say for one whose 
very guilelessness made him all the more 
susceptible naturally of adverse impres- 
sions. 


About the middle of this month of 
April young Zecchi, the cousin, disap- 
peared from the scene, his regiment hav- 
ing been ordered away from Spezia, so 
that Maclean was no longer tormented by 
the sight of a rival basking in those se- 
raphic eyebeams from which he remained 
inexorably shut out. He had found a 


means of communicating, too, which was 
another and an even deeper source of 
solace tohim. An old Franciscan monk, 
the solitary survival of a whilom well-peo- 


| pled monastery, spoke Latin after his 


fashion, and to him by aid of this medium 
he was able to communicate his desires, 
entreating him to convey them in due 
form to the father of his inamorata. This, 
apparently, was done, since several inter- 
views I learnt took place between the 
elder Zecchi and my love-lorn friend. 
Although I have never actually been in- 
formed as to what occurred at these con- 
ferences I have every reason to believe 
that a species of bargain was entered 
upon, and that if Maclean succeeded in 
producing guarantees as to the really 
solid and satisfactory nature of his pos- 
sessions, the other upon his part promised 
not to withhold those means of persua- 
sion with which Italian fathers and moth- 
ers are generally sufficiently well pro- 
vided. 

These negotiations, and the arrange- 
ments to which they gave rise, naturally 
took up a good deal of my young friend’s 
time, so that our walks and talks were to 
a great degree suspended, and | began as 
a consequence to get not a little bored 
with San Biagio, and to bethink me of 
once again resuming the disconnected 
thread of my journey. One morning to- 
wards the latter end of the month, not 
having seen Maclean throughout the 
whole of the preceding day, I walked over 
to his lodgings, and making my way up- 
stairs tapped at his bedroom door. 

“ Come in, d— you, whoever you are,” 
was the answer, delivered in a tone of 
the most vehement and vindictive energy. 

Although this was hardly perhaps to 
be called an encouraging invitation, I 
nevertheless took advantage of it so far 
as to open the door. 

Inside I found Maclean striding up and 
down the narrow space in a perfect frenzy 
of excitement, the hot spring sunshine 
penetrating every corner, and filling the 
narrow room with its potent presence. 
Everything was in the wildest confusion. 
A pile of linen, evidently destined for 
the washerwoman, lay tumbled upon 2 
chair ; note-books and sketching materials 
|were scattered confusedly hither and 
thither; a vase of wild flowers which had 
been mounted upon a bracket was lying 
‘overturned and disconsolate upon the 
| floor. 

“Good heavens! You, Mr. Smith! I 
, beg ten thousand pardons,” he exclaimed 
|in atone of dismay. “ Need I say that I 
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never dreamt for a single instant that it 
was you! In fact I never thought of its 
being any one that understood English. 
To tell the truth, I do sometimes relieve 
my soul by a malediction or two when I 
am perfectly certain that there is no one 
who understands me within hearing, and 
this morning the people of this house 
have been more exasperating even than 
usual. As if it wasn’t bad enough to have 
them dashing in when one only wants to 
be left in peace, they have taken lately to 
rapping violently at the door, and then 
when I go to it to see what they want I 
find that they have run off somewhere, 
heaven knows where, and forgotten all 
about it! The fact is, I believe they hon- 
estly think here that I’m demented. At 
least this morning I distinctly heard two 
of the women whispering to each other 
* Pazzo, pazzo, whenever I appeared, and 
I know that Jazzo means mad.” 

As I looked at Maclean I own I could 
not feel surprised at these suspicions, 
however unjust or injurious. A more 
singular figure than his at that moment it 
would be difficult to conceive. His parti- 
colored garments seemed to have grown 
less instead of more at unison with one 
another during their long companionship ; 
a pair of blue spectacles decorated his 
nose, his original colossal straw hat his 
head ; while his pockets were swollen with 
half-folded maps, yard-measures, note- 
books, and other heterogeneous gear, 
which protruded from them in all direc- 
tions. 

“ Where in the world are you off to in 
such a hurry?” I inquired. “Are you 
going to give me the slip as you did your 
relations, and disappear suddenly into 
space?” 

“ No, no, nothing of the sort, I assure 
you. I’ve got some business to do to- 
day though —an appointment to keep,” 
and he nodded his head vaguely in the 
direction of the Carrara Mountains. 

“ An appointment?” 

“Yes — that is, some one that I’ve 
arranged to meet me. Don’t ask me any- 
thing about it though now, please, as I 
ought to be off. This evening when I 
come back you shall hear all.” And be- 
fore I had time to formulate another ques- 
tion he had made a dash at the remainder 
of his possessions, and, darting down- 
stairs, turned hurriedly up the street in 
the direction of the station. 

It was six o’clock when he returned. 
The weather had meanwhile changed, and 
a cold, fine rain was falling dismally over 
everything. 1 had passed a solitary and 
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a somewhat disconsolate day, and had 
now definitely made up my mind that my 
start for Florence should certainly not be 
delayed beyond the next but one. In fact, 
I was actually engaged in writing a note 
to acertain hotel-keeper there of my ac- 
quaintance, ordering rooms to be prepared 
for me, when I heard the impetuous tramp 
of my friend’s feet resounding noisily 
upon the carpetless staircase. 

“ Well, what do you think I have been 
doing now?” he exclaimed as he burst 
into the room and flung his dripping hat 
upon my writing table. 

“ That is-exactly what I am waiting to 
learn,” I answered. 

“T have been buying a castle.” 

“Buying a castle?” I repeated, rising 
to my feet in the extremity of my aston- 
ishment. “And what has induced you to 
do that, if I might venture to ask?” 

“ Wait till you have seen it and you will 
not need to ask then!” he cried exult- 
ingly. “Or stay, I believe you have seen 
it, though only at'a distance. Do you 
remember the day we went up to the top 
of Cima Nero, our wondering what a 
thing could be that looked something like 
a clump of trees, something like a light- 
house, and something like an elephant 
upon a pedestal?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Well then, that is it. 
tle I have bought.” 

“You haven’t paid for it, have you?” 

“T have though. Half the purchase 
money at least.” 

“Then your next amusement, I sup- 
pose, will be trying to find some one 
weak enough to take it off your hands,” 
I observed. “ Unless, of course, you pro- 
pose to marry Colomba and settle down 
there for the remainder of your days,” I 
added jocosely. 

“That is exactly what I do propose 
doing.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, “In that 
case I have no more to say. The habita- 
tion will be thoroughly worthy of its in- 
mates!” 

Maclean looked hurt. 

“You never will realize how entirely 
my heart is set upon this,” he said in a 
tone of mortification. 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps, too, it would 
be all the better if you didn’t always 
realize it yourself either. Meanwhile, 
about this astonishing castle of yours. 
What is it to cost you, may I ask?” 

He recovered his exuberance in an in- 
stant. 

“ That’s the best of the whole joke,” he 


That’s the cas- 
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exclaimed. “I got it for—but you'll 
never guess; an exormous castle, mind 
you, with walls four feet thick. It stood 
three sieges in the fifteenth century, and 
was only taken at last because the gar- 
rison were reduced to eating up their own 
boots. It covers the entire top of a hill 
itself over three hundred feet high, with 
a view — such a view from the top over 
the whole of the Carrara Mountains ! — 
perfectly splendid! And I’ve bought the 
entire thing out and out, castle, hill, view, 
and all, for — what do you think ?” 

“ A hundred pounds perhaps,” I said. 

He looked disgusted; probably he had 
expected me to say at least a thousand. 

“ Eighty-five!” he cried. “Two thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-five francs ! ” 

“ And is it habitable ?” 

He laughed. 

“Tl only wish you could see it! Why 
of course it is not habitable, if you mean 
that there are no chairs and tables in it. 
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| How about the cousin?” I inquired; 
| but he was far too exultant to heed any 
| such insinuations. 

That was all nonsense, pure moonshine, 
he informed me. Padre José and old 
Zecchi assured him positively that she 
had never really cared a straw about him. 
It was nothing in the world but a boy and 
girl liking, magnified by the senseless 
gossip of the place into something seri- 
ous. I said I was glad to hear it, but that 
if he expected me to congratulate him he 
might make up his mind at once to be 
disappointed; he already knew my opin- 
ion upon the matter, and so far I had seen 
no reason at all to modify it. My words, 
however, fell like idle drops upon the fire 
of his ardor, rather seemed to cause it, if 
anything, to burn the brighter. Later on 
in the same day | had the advantage, in 
common with almost all San Biagio, of 
seeing the newly betrothed pair walking 
side by side along the piazza, escorted by 





In fact in many places it hasn’t any floors 
for them to stand upon. As far as I can | 
gather it has never been occupied since | 
the Jast time it was besieged, and that | 
was somewhere about the beginning of | 
the seventeenth century, after the battle | 
of Parva, you know. An old fellow in the | 
village who keeps the keys told me all | 
about it. But bless you, the furniture is 
only a detail. Ill easily get all that ship- 
shape, you'll see. As it is I’ve turned a 
couple of carpenters in, and set them to 
work at patching up the floors.” 

“Then you really do seriously propose 
going and living there?” 

“ Seriously — most seriously and sol- 
emnly!” 

“ And marrying Colomba?” 

“And marrying Colomba —that is, if 
old Zecchi thinks I'll do him for a son-in- 
law, which I have still to learn. I’m now 
off to Padre José, in fact, to get him to 
display my purchase before him in prop- 
erly glowing colors.” And he picked up 
his hat to depart. 

“1 don’t think you need cherish any 
uneasiness upon that score,” I retorted 
irascibly; but he was already half-way 
down the stairs. 

I was right. Old Zecchi apparently did 
regard a medizval castle with walls four 
feet thick as something definite, for the 
next morning Maclean burst in again, this 
time to inform me in a tone of triumphant 
glee that he was engaged, positively en- 
gaged to Colomba. That the wedding 
was to be as soon as the necessary for- 
malities could be gone through — in short 


old Zecchi himself, in a long green coat 
of antique make, apparently reserved for 
such solemnities. What the girl’s own 
private feelings on the subject were I 
have never been able to discover. Prob- 
ably, like most of her countrywomen, she 
looked upon marriage as a matter in which 
it was not to be expected that she would 
have any voice of her own, and that there- 
fore it was just as well to submit with a 
good grace as not to the inevitable. She 
was a stupid, stolid creature in my opin- 
ion, as much below the average Italian 
contadina, | thought, in intelligence as 
she certainly was above her in beauty, the 
stately classicality of the latter giving 
even to her stupidity something of the 
sublimely statuesque air of those immor- 
tals to whom the imagination of her lover 
so frequently compared her. 

I told Maclean that I should certainly 
leave San Biagio upon the next day but 
one, having at last written definitely to 
Florence to order rooms. He tried to 
dissuade me, but finding that I was obdu- 
rate, desisted, saying that we should in 
any case shortly meet again, as after his 
marriage he intended visiting both Flor- 
ence and Rome. 1 own that I felt thor- 
oughly disgusted with the turn affairs had 
taken. Up to the last few days I had 
really never looked upon this preposterous 
fancy of his as in the least likely to result 
in anything serious. Now, however, that 
it was not merely serious, but imminent, 
I took myself to task for my previous 
supineness. Instead of contenting my- 
self with merely laughing off the whole 





immediately. 


affair, I should have done far better to 
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take it in hand and endeavor, if possible, | 


to argue Maclean out of a fancy which, 
however little he might choose to believe 
it now, he was destined, it seemed clear 
to me, to expiate in a lifetime of unavail- 
ing regrets. 

Meanwhile, for the moment, he was 
evidently basking in a paradise of su- 
preme content, which not even the diffi- 
culty of communicating his sentiments to 
the adored one seemed able in the least 
to diminish. As if to show me, too, that 
the adverse attitude I had taken up was 
powerless to impair his regard, he was 
more than usually affectionate, every mo- 
ment he could spare from his betrothed 
being spent in my society. The afternoon 
which preceded my intended departure 
for Florence was a lovely one, and he 
proposed that we should go for a final sail 
along the coast, a proposal to which I 
willingly consented, though a minute after- 
wards I would gladly have rescinded my 
promise on finding that the fair Colomba 
was to be of the party, a female cousin 
accompanying her to do propriety. Not 
liking to play the churl, however, espe- 
cially as it was my last day, I said noth- 
ing, and having returned to the inn fora 
couple of wraps prepared to follow the 
others to the shore. 

As I was hastily descending the steep 
path which led to the sea, I noticed a 
young man with a cloak gathered closely 
about his face, who glared at me malevo- 
lently as I passed. It struck me that I 
had seen him somewhere or other before, 
but not being able at the moment to recol- 
lect where, and being already rather late, 
I hurried on without thinking very much 
more about the matter. 

I] found Maclean and his two compan- 
ions standing rather desolately upon the 
shore. All the boats, it appeared, had 
gone away for the fishing except one 
belonging to a cross-grained old fellow 
named Paolo Botti, whose boat we had 
hitherto steadily avoided, it and its owner 
bearing both of them the worst of reputa- 
tions along the coast. Evidently the old 
fellow was perfectly enchanted to catch 
us in this dilemma. Having first de- 
manded three times his fare, which Mac- 
lean, however, agreed to pay, he next 
announced that it was impossible for him 
to sail without another man to assist him. 
In vain we remonstrated, in yain Maclean 
offering to do whatever was required. 
No, another man he must have, or the 
signori- might stay at home —it was all 
one to him. 

While we were still debating the point, 
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the same young man I had noticed upon 
| the hillside appeared in sight, strolling 
‘leisurely along the narrow path. Him 
old Paolo promptly hailed, and after a 
minute’s hesitation he came forward, his 
cloak still shading his face. Hearing 
what was required, he at once consented 
to join the party, and stepping on board 
held out his hand so as to assist us to 
embark. 

As he was in the act of assisting Co- 
lomba to her seat, I noticed that the girl 
suddenly started violently, and seemed 
for a moment as if she would have drawn 
back. She changed her mind, however, 
instantly, stepping carefully over the dirty 
thwarts and seating herself near the stern, 
Maclean assiduously spreading out a cloak 
for her, while I and the female cousin 
took up our places in the bows. 

There was hardly any wind, a few puffs 
now and again ruffling the surface for a 
minute, dimming rather than breaking the 
absolute faithfulness of the refiections. 
Old Paolo, however, insisted upon setting 
up a sail, though evidently more for ap- 
pearance’ sake and to save himself the 
trouble of rowing than anything else. 
The big ungainly thing flapped and flapped 
and swayed aimlessly from side to side — 
did anything, in fact, except assist us in 
our locomotion. Fortunately we were in 
no particular hurry. The sun had by this 
time ceased to be disagreeable; the pine- 
wooded points, below which we were 
slowly drifting, showed delightfully fresh 
and green, so that it did not seem worth 
while to any of us to insist upon a more 
rapid progression. 

Complaining that the bottom of the boat 
was wet, Colomba had seated herself upon 
the extreme edge, with her feet resting 
upon the plank which supported Maclean. 
Had there been the slightest wind it would 
have been a somewhat perilous position ; 
but the boat was moving along so slowly 
that one might have almost stood in safety 
tiptoe upon the taffrail. 

The sleepy motion favored drowsiness. 
There was absolutely nothing to do; the 
female cousin was not conversationable; 
the speechless love-making at the other 
end of the boat was, to a looker-on at all 
events, far from lively; so that I found 
myself gradually drifting into a reverie, 
which threatened to merge, in its turn, 
into something deeper. 

Glancing once, half dozing, across the 
boat, I noticed that Maclean had drawn 
from his pocket a small card-board box, 
which bad arrived, I knew, that morning 
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of it to Colomba, who responded with a 
big stare of satisfaction out of her stupid 
black eyes, and a murmur, presumably of 
gratitude, which failed to reach me where 
I sat. 1 had already turned away again 
with a feeling half of amusement, half of 
pity, and something very like contempt 
for his infatuation, when all at once the 
young fellow who had joined us on the 
beach, and who had also appeared to be 
more than half asleep at the bottom of 
the boat, sprang to his feet with a violent 
execration, and, scrambling over the 
planks to the other end of the boat, thrust 
himself between the girl and Maclean. 
As he did so I recognized him. It was, 
of course, young Zecchi, the cousin, no 
longer, however, in his trim uniform, his 
handsome dark face distorted with pas- 
sion, his white teeth gleaming like those 
of awild beast. Evidently whatever do- 
cility or indifference wherewith Colomba 
herself might regard that destiny which 
had consigned her to another had no place 
here. The old traditional Italian spirit 
was wide awake, and he was prepared to 
contest the matter, if need be, to the dag- 
ger’s point. 

What happened next I cannot really 
undertake to say positively, the sail hav- 
ing got between me and the group around 
the helm. Whether Zecchi in his anger 
actually pushed the girl, or whether she 
was merely frightened by his violence 
into losing her balance, certain it is that 
Colomba suddenly fell over the edge with 
a violent scream, and a heavy splash into 
the water. 

In an instant all was confusion, I saw 
Maclean deal his rival a blow which made 
him stagger back several paces. 
next moment he had himself sprung over- 
board, had seized the girl, and was swim- 
ming rapidly back with her to the boat. 

There were only a very few yards to 
go, so that the danger appeared over. 
Already Colomba was being helped over 
the side, and Maclean was just preparing 
to follow her, when, by some extraordi- 
nary piece of inadvertence or almost in- 
conceivable stupidity, old Paolo suddenly 
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upon this occasion is utterly against the 
theory. Asa boy I had managed at least 
to keep afloat, but now, when everything 
depended upon my doing so, it seemed as 
if some inexorable force were dragging 
me slowly but relentlessly down. Do 
what I would I did not appear to myself 
to be making the smallest way. My boots, 
which I had forgotten to kick off, tugged 
at me as if a hundred tons of lead had 
been attached tomy heels. The smooth, 
glittering surface seemed mocking my 
frantic struggles, and with the voice of a 
thousand cataracts sounding around me, 
and a wild cry of impotence which rang 
despairingly through my own ears, I found 
myself sinking, sinking, sinking down 
into green depths untroubled by any of 
that commotion which had so suddenly 
distracted the surface. 

When I came to myself I was lying 
upon a small bed ina narrow, whitewashed 
room. My eyes, in opening, rested upon 
a red check curtain, which some kindly, if 
inexpert, hand had pinned across the 
window, and from above and below which 
fiery splinters of sunset light were still 
pouring. There was a faint smell of or- 
ange or lemon blossom, mingled with the 
distincter and tarter odors of the sea. I 
could see the black tracery of a vine trel- 
lis moving slowly backwards and forwards, 
its shadow painted now lighter and now 
darker upon the curtain. Murmurs, too, 
of voices reached my ears from time to 
time, but whether they came from the 
house itself, or from some road without, I 
could not in the least distinguish. 

At first all these trifles absorbed my 
mind entirely, but of the scenes of the 
last few hours I remembered absolutely 
nothing. Suddenly my eyes, wandering 
vacantly round, fell upon a yellow object 
close at hand. It was Maclean’s big 
straw hat that I had laughed at a thou- 
sand times, and which he had flung aside 
I remembered before springing from the 
boat. 

Instantly the whole of the recent drama 
rushed back again upon my mind, and I 
made a violent effort to rise, but found 


allowed the sail to fall upon the deck, and! that my head still swam, so that I had 


as it did so a spar, swinging loosely to 
one side, struck Maclean a violent blow 
over the head, who thereupon suddenly 
released his hold, and sank backwards 
without a word into the sea. 

A minute afterwards I was myself over- 
board, and vainly endeavoring to reach 
him. It is always asserted that a man 


speedily to desist from the attempt. A 
woman, apparently upon the look-out for 


| my movements, entered the room, and to 
| her I immediately appealed. 


“The young Englishman, my friend, 
where is he?” I stammered. 

She flung up her hands with a loud cry. 

“Eh, Dio, Dio/ the poor signore! Dia, 


who has once swum can always swim if | Dio /” she wailed. 


he tries, but certainly my own experience | 


“Is he dead?” I asked; though even 
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as I said the words I already knew the | 
answer. 

Again the woman wailed, and rocked 
herself significantly to and fro. 

“Is he —has he been found?” I next 
inquired. 

“ Si, st,st/” Not at first, though; not 
until other boats had been sent out. The 
poor gentleman had been carried a long 
way by the current, they said. The doc- 
tor had already seen him, she believed, 
upon the shore. They were bringing him 
up now to the next house. 

Even while she was still speaking I 
could hear indeed a sound of footsteps 
drawing slowly nearer. First a distant 
scraping over the shingle; then a shuf- 
fling of many feet moving along close to- 
gether; then a halt; then another ad- 
vance, followed by a whispered sound of 
voices not far off; then a total cessation 
of all sounds for several minutes, after 
which, one by one, I heard the steps 
coming slowly shuffling out into the road 
again. 

My clothes had been taken away to dry, 
but now I insisted upon their being 
brought to me, and my being left alone 
to dress. All the while I was trying to 
do so I was pursued by a strange, an 
almost overpowering, sense of unreality. 
I knew, of course, perfectly well that he 


was dead, and yet it seemed as if at any 
minute the door might fly open, and Mac- 
lean himself — buoyant, excited, full of 
life, health, and spirits as he had been 
that afternoon —rush in to tell me it was 
all a dream; that he had never been 
drowned at all; that I had been imposed 


upon. He was not dead — no, not a bit 
of it; quite the contrary. How I left one 
house and reached the next I cannot even 
now distinctly remember. I have an im- 
pression of passing through a crowd of 
people gathered about the doorway, and 
of women crying and making way for me. 
He whom I came to see was lying flat 
upon his back just as he had been set 
down by the bearers. The blow which 
the spar had made when it fell was plainly 
visible in a large, dark scar across his 
forehead, otherwise his face had the pal- 
lid, deadly, almost frozen hue common I 
believe to those who die by drowning. I 
must have been still lightheaded, I sup- 
pose, for all the while 1 stood there that 
same strange sense of unreality never left 
me fora single instant. Although I was 
actually gazing at him lying there stark 


| been so very much alive? 





and cold before me, it seemed to me all 
the while as if he was still alive some- 
where — not there; that he would pres- 
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ently reappear, and all would be as it had 
been; nor was it until I had turned away, 
and had seen the sea, and the long, grey 
line of coast still faintly touched here and 
there with a residue of the sunset light, 
that the whole miserable truth suddenly 
burst upon me at once. 

A large crowd of people were still stand- 
ing about the door when I came out, 
amongst whom I rather think was Zecchi 
the younger, but if so he had at least the 
grace to vanish instantly. Old Paolo, the 
boatman, on the contrary, the moment I 
appeared, hastened forward with loud 
outcries of virtue and innocence, swear- 
ing and protesting that Ae at least had not 
been to blame; he had done everything 
that mortal man could cdo to avert the 
catastrophe; he had put the boat about; 
he had thrown a rope overboard; he had 
got himself drenched to the very skin in 
the process; he and Zecchi had saved my 
life between them, and had done all that 
was humanly possible to save my friend’s. 

I broke away without listening to any 
of his explanations. What was the use 
of it all? What matter whose fault it 
was? Was he not—were they not both 
of them for the matter of that — standing 
up there alive and safe, unhurt by so much 
as a scratch, and my poor friend —kind- 
est, brightest, simplest, most lovable of 
created beings — dead, stone dead in the 
prime ofhis youth? Poor Maclean! poor 
fellow! so good, so guileless, so clever, so 
foolish! Such a child in his simplicity, 
such a poet in his enthusiasm! Why 
should he be dead, I thought, he who had 
“ Heartless 
things are said and done in the world, and 
many worms and beasts and men live on, 
but he is dead.” 


CHAPTER V. 


IT turned out upon inquiry that poor 
Maclean had left a will drawn out only the 
very day befose that fatal evening’s expe- 
dition. An oddly expressed document it 
was —half English, half Latin, having 
been mainly concocted by the aid of his 
friend, the Franciscan, but it seemed 
likely to prove quite as legally binding as 
many a more orthodoxly worded one — 
such at least was the opinion of a notary 
to whom I submitted it. Of course the 
main object for which it was penned was 
to secure a provision for Colomba in case 
of her betrothed dying (as in fact had hap- 
pened) before their wedding day. Of 
minor bequests there was only one, and 
that one, as I was profoundly touched to 
find, was a legacy of a couple of hundred 
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pounds to myself —as a slight acknowl- 
edgment, the will said, for much kindness 
received. But for the catastrophe which 
had so disastrously terminated our friend- 
ship I should in all probability never have 
heard a word of this, since in the natural 
course of things poor Maclean was des- 
tined to outlive me many and many a day. 


A RENEGADE. 


| thing and every one to an insolent and 
even, as I thought, a reprehensible ex- 
tent. ; 

Certainly if the poor dear fellow had 
desired to sell his soul for the picturesque 
he could hardly have succeeded better! 
This castle of his was one of those gaunt 
old piles of lichen-stained limestone which 





Not a little to my dismay I found too! meet the traveller here and there in this 
that I was asked to be executor, a trust| portion of the Apennines. Clambering 
which necessarily detained me a few days | up from the village, preceded by a much- 
longer upon a scene from which I would | patched functionary, carrying in his hand 
otherwise gladly have escaped. My first|a key large enough to have unlocked the 
care had been to telegraph to the relations, | very portals of Hades, I found myself 
stating the tragedy that had occurred, and | gradually coming nearer and nearer to its 
requesting to know if any of them intended | base, the great unplastered walls, relieved 
coming out, or if not, whether they had any | by scarcely a window, towering overhead, 
directions to give me. No answer, how-|a stray tuft or two of red valerian or pur- 
ever, was returned to this, and toa letter| ple snapdragon which had found a lodg- 
written at the same time I received in due | ment for itself in the masonry the only 
course of time a coldly worded but per-| alleviation to its grim, uncouth bulk. 
fectly civil response, begging that any Inside confusion reigned paramount. 
effects belonging to their late relative |The floor was belittered with shavings ; 
might be immediately despatched to them | tressels set up to enable the workmen to 


in Scotland. 

As a matter of fact, there were no 
effects, unless his old clothes or the straw 
hat was to be counted, or a broken com- 
pass, which latter, by the way, I feloni- 
ously assigned to myself. There was 
more money, however, than I had any idea 
he possessed. Of this the landed prop- 
erty — worth something over five hundred 
a year —was duly lett to his Scotch kin- 
dred, the newly purchased castle and a 
not inconsiderable sum in the funds to 
Colomba, the two hundred pounds before 
mentioned to myself, and that was all. The 
whole will, including some circumlocu- 
tions evidently putin by the friar, did not 
cover more than half a sheet of foolscap. 

Anxious to bring my painful duties to 
an end as soon as possible, I arranged the 
very day after the funeral to make an ex- 
pedition to the castle, in order to find out 
whether there was anything that had to 
be seen to there before F left. 
this the usual way was to take the train to 
the next station, but on this occasion | 
preferred driving, so hired a carriage to 
take me the whole way. 

The last few days had been wet and 
cold, while this one was oddly capricious 
— chilling showers of rain alternating with 
flashes of almost overpoweringly hot sun- 
shine. Long before we had reached our 
destination I could see the gaunt walls of 
poor Maclean’s preposterous purchase 
rising in feudal fashion over the surround- 
ing country, and when I reached the little 
village where the horse and chaise had to 
be leit, it seemed to be dominating every- 


To do} 


cut some wood into planks, were standing 

| just as they had been left when the news 
|of the owner’s death brought the hardly 
| begun work of renovation to a standstill. 
| Everything in this part of the building 
wore an aspect of such utterly hopeless 
| chaos that I very soon left it in despair, 
| and scrambling up the wide, mortar-strewn 
| Staircase, and through a sort of stone 
|trap-door above, found myself suddenly 
out upon the roof or central terrace of the 
castle, a wide, grass-grown space as flat 
and nearly as spacious, as many a town 
square. 

The view here was certainly magnifi- 
cent, enough so to excuse a little esthetic 
vertigo. What had reached us as cold 
rain at San Biagio had fallen as snow 
upon the mountains, the great serrated 
backbone of the Carraras rising in a suc- 
cession of snowy peaks and precipices, 
divided each from each by long, dark lines 
showing where streams had already torn 
their way through this wintry covering. 
Below, one looked directly down upon the 
little vassal village, nestling at the foot of 
the hill, its small ribbed roofs ranged in a 
sort of concentric pattern around the pink 
and brown campanile; the whole clustered 
so thickly upon a narrow tongue of land 
which jutted out between two streams that 
a single line of osiers, in all the freshness 
of their new spring dress, seemed the only 
things that had found room between the 
houses and the water. Purple orchids 
and pale dishevelled looking vetchlings 
were struggling to get their heads above 
the long grass growing thick and rank 








A RENEGADE. 


over the stones at my feet, while a few | 


bush2s of broom, laden with brilliant ca- 
nary-colored blossom, tossed and flaunted 
themselves audaciously in the corners, 
thereby giving a jocund and spring-like air 
to the grim, sullen-looking mountain of 
masonry around. 

Nothing lovelier, nothing more inspir- 
ing than the scene above, nothing gloom- 
ier or more depressingly unsightly than 
the one within. Four rectangular towers 
of irregular shape surrounded this central 
block, and connecting each of these ran 
four narrow passages, out of whose dis- 
colored sides there oozed a perpetual 
drip. Every stone was coated with fungi 
and slimy blotches of liverwort ; overhead 
the copings were ragged with stalactites — 
—evidently the growth of ages — upon 
whose points, projecting like gargoyles, 
the drops gathered and fell slowly, form- 
ing a broad, oleaginous deposit upon the 
pavement below. The whole place reeked 
hideously of damp; an ancient smell, 
compounded of mould, dry-rot, and by- 
gone horrors of all sorts, clung to it like 
a garment, even the sun which beat all 
day upon its walls, or the wild west winds 
which must in winter-time visit every hole 
and corner of the structure, seeming to 
have been powerless even to dissipate or 
to subdue its potency. 

Tired of prowling aimlessly about I 
once more ascended from the bottom of 
the keep to the very top, and leaning over 
the battlements stood watching the swal- 
lows skimming buoyantly around me. 
Once a hawk showed itself for a moment, 
swooping nearly to the edge of the para- 
pet, and darting away again in undis- 
guised astonishment when it perceived 
my presence. Below, in the bed of the 
stream, women and girls were busy spread- 
ing out clothes upon the sand to dry, 
the osiers throwing a broken, tremulous 
shadow across them and across the brown 
pools where the frogs were croaking lust- 
ily. Presently a little chaise containing 
three people, two men and a woman, drove 
up and stopped in the middle of the mar- 
ket-place. The men got down and helped 
the woman — who wore, I noticed, a bril- 
liantly red shawl —to descend; then all 
three began mounting the steep path to- 
wards the castle. As they came nearer I 
recognized them. They were Colomba, 
her father, and young Zecchi the cousin. 
The heiress had come to inspect her pos- 
sessions ! 

It may have been, and I have no doubt 
it was, very contemptible indeed upon my 
part, but 1 felt that it was simply impos- 
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sible for me to wait there and face them; 
so, rapidly descending the stairs, I hastily 
gained the gate of the castle before they 
had time to reach it. Then leaving the 
regular pathway to the right, I scrambled 
in a sufficiently breakneck and ignomini- 
ous fashion down the hill to the village; 
pounced upon my driver, much to the dis- 
gust of that ‘gentleman, and announced 
that I should require the carriage in ten 
minutes. Then, still in terror of an ac- 
cidental encounter, I walked on to where 
along, low bridge crossed the two streams, 
and stood looking over the parapet into 
the water. 

A slight shower was falling, but the sun 
still shone brightly at intervals. The 
women I had seen from above were still 
walking about the river bed, occasionally 
stooping to pick up a handful of linen; 
their shadows ludicrously distorted, now 
hugely distended, now enormously elon- 
gated, as they alternately bent or stood 
upright. Everywhere the fantastic light 
was appearing and disappearing. Here 
shining fiercely upon the small red or 
yellow pergolas crowded along the river 
edge; there catching upon a balcony, or 
beaming like a new decoration upon the 
headgear of a mule. All at once it blazed 
upon a conspicuous spot of color which 
had just appeared upon the top of the 
castle. It was the red shawl of the heir- 
ess, who had now attained to precisely 
the same station occupied by me a little 
earlier; nay, even at this distance | fan- 
cied that I could discern that statuesque 
turn of the shoulders which had so fatally 
bewitched my poor friend’s impetuous 
fancy. 

With a hasty malediction I turned again, 
and‘sped along the road heedless of 
where I was going. What fatality had 
ever brought him within sight or ken of 
her? I thought vindictively. What still 
greater fatality could have ever put it into 
his head to fallin jove with that handsome, 
vulgar piece of stupidity? Even for my 
own share of the tragedy I could not for- 
bear throwing a stone at the fates as I 
went. When a man has attained to what 
an Italian saying calls the middle floor of 
life, his love of change, his capacity for 
friendships, for new experiments of all 
sorts, grows blunted and limited. The 
shadows close in; the autumnal mists de- 
scend. Inthe youth and lightheartedness 
of my new friend I had thought, perhaps 
flattered myself, that I for a while, at any 
rate, had grown also younger and more 
lighthearted. Now he was gone, and the 
old shadows made themselves even more 
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conspicuously seen and felt than hereto- 


fore. The world henceforward promised, 
I felt, to be a duller, greyer, less cheerful 
place of residence, wanting that youth, 
strength, vitality, exuberance, which was 
lost to it and to me forever when Donald 
Maclean died. & L. 


From Temple Bar. 
PREACHERS OF THE DAY. 


AT Westminster Abbey, one Sunday 
afternoon, the present writer overheard a 
party of Americans appealing earnestly to 
a verger for sittings near the pulpit: * We 
are Americans, and we do so want to hear 
Archdeacon Farrar ; we may not have an- 
other chance!” The party had come late, 
so that the verger was unable to accom- 
modate them as they desired; but he 
offered consolation, saying that the arch- 
deacon would preach again on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. ‘Ah, no, that won’t do; 
we had booked him for to-day,” was the 
answer. 

Not long after this the writer was call- 
ing upon an American, who had “ booked ” 
Canon Liddon for the previous Sunday’s 
religious exercise, and who, on being 


asked his opinion about that great preach- 
er, volunteered to read some extracts from 
a letter which he had just written to his 
brother in Baltimore, conveying his de- 


scription of the sermon. It was one of 
those admirable, painstaking letters which 
Americans, alone of the human race, still 
write to their brothers —one of those 
epistles which Trollope’s Senator Gotobed 
is always sending to his distant partner. 
The effect of it was a little spoilt by an 
attempted parallel, in the manner of Plu- 
tarch’s ‘* Lives,” between the Canon of St. 
Paul’s and a preacher of parochial celeb- 
rity in America, a Mr. Stringer (Theodore 
James); but the general superiority of 
Dr. Liddon was handsomely allowed, and 
the American concluded with the acknowl- 
edgment that he had heard no such preach- 
ing at home, as here in London. “ My 
wife,” he said, “ wonders how there can 
be any wicked people in this city with so 
many fine preachers about.” 

Few educated Americans leave this 
country without carrying away with them 
the recollection of some very edifying 
half-hours spent under the charm of good 
preachers’ voices; and at this season of 
Lent it may not be inappropriate for one 
who, like our cousins, has gone the round 
ot the London churches, to note his im- 
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pressions of some among the foremost 
religious teachers of the day. The secta- 
rian doctrines of these various clergymen 
must be left out of account in such a re- 
view, it is only intended to describe the 
preachers as they appear to the chance 
occupant of a pew, who has entered their 
respective churches — not undevoutly in- 
deed, nor in hypercritical spirit, but with 
some purpose of weighing what he hears 
and of observing the manner in which it 
was delivered. It is one of the greatest 
boons of residence in London, that a man 
who scans the list of preachers in Sat- 
urday’s papers can always provide for 
himself some of the richest intellectual 
pleasure, if not instruction, for the follow- 
ing day. 

There is no city in the world which 
offers such a large choice of good preach- 
ers; and yet how few pulpit orators of the 
first order there are, considering that ser- 
mons are the principal business of most 
clergymen, and that every minister ought 
to regard it as a duty to train himself in 
elocution. It is very seldom that we are 
not a little disappointed in the preachers 
of whom we have heard much praise. In 
one we miss good delivery ; another has a 
bad voice; a third, with a commanding 
presence, noble voice, and great fluency, 
has trusted too much to the inspiration of 
the moment, and utters commonplaces 
which show that he has not prepared all 
the points of his discourse beforehand. 
This want of preparation on the preacher’s 
part is avery trying thing for congrega- 
tions; and it is a painful thing to say — 
though we must say it —that too many 
clergymen mount their pulpits without 
having given so much thought to what 
they are going to say as even a third-rate 
actor gives to his part before stepping on 
to the stage. Why is this so? Has not 
the preacher a part to play, and ought not 
rehearsals and the making of “ points ” to 
be matters of professional concern to him 
as they are with the actor ? 

Canon Liddon and the Bishop of Peter- 
borough stand out as unquestionably the 
two first preachers of the Established 
Church. There is a story of a private 
soldier having gone to St. Paul’s on an 
afternoon when Dr. Liddon was to preach. 
The printed paper with the hymn was 
handed to him, but not understanding that 
it was offered gratis he refused it with a 
shake of the head, saying: “ You don’t 
suppose I should be here if I had got any 
money?” Most of the people who go to 
hear the eloquent canon are different 
from this soldier, for they would pay — 
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and very liberally — to get seats near the 
pulpit. On the afternoons of the Sun- 
days when Dr. Liddon is in residence, the 
cathedral presents an extraordinary sight 
with its huge nave and aisles densely 
thronged. So far as the preacher’s voice 
will reach, people stand, straining eyes 
and ears, and fortunately Dr. Liddon’s 
voice resounds well under the dome; 
though now and then it becomes indis- 
tinct through the preacher’s speaking too 
fast in his excitement. Two other things 
occasionally mar Dr. Liddon’s delivery. 
Shortness of sight makes him often stoop 
to consult Bible or notes, and again he 
bows the head in a marked manner when 
he utters the holy name; but when he 
thus bends he goes on speaking, so that 
his words fall on the pulpit cushion and 
are deadened, which produces upon peo- 
ple who are at some little distance off the 
effect of continual stoppages and gaps in 
the sermon. No other defects besides 
these, however, can be noted in orations 
which for beauty of language, elevation of 
thought, and lucidity in reasoning, could 
not be surpassed. We have heard Dr. 
Liddon many times at Oxford and in 
London, and have observed that the im- 
pression produced by his eloquence was 
always the same, no matter who might be 
listening to him. We remember, in par- 
ticular, a sermon of his on the text: “ The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion.” It was absolutely magnificent to 
hear him prophecy the gradual progress 
of the world towards a higher state. 
Every man, from the greatest to the least, 
was made to feel his share of responsibil- 
ity in advancing or retarding the evolution 
of mankind, and while the consequences 
of evil were pointed out as extending to 
incalculable lengths, there was a sublime 
hopefulness in the promise that the small- 
est good offering brought to the Creator 
would be multiplied by him as the “five 
loaves were multiplied.” 

Optimism — which is nothing but great 
faith — pervades Dr. Liddon’s preaching. 
He never leaves his hearers under the 
apprehension that in any struggle between 
the good and the bad forces of this world, 
the bad are going to get the best of it. 
He knows human nature too well, how- 
ever, to exaggerate what can be done by 
any single human being. ‘“ The first les- 
son in true wisdom ” — he said in one of 
his most recent sermons — “is the limited 
nature of our faculties, the reality and.ex- 
tent of our ignorance;” and there is a 
curious mixture of religious and mundane 
philosophy in the following remarks about 
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the presumption of St. Peter, a few min- 
utes before he denied his master: — 


We only weaken ourselves by dwelling upon 
mischiefs which we cannot hope to remedy. 
We have only a certain amount of thought, of 
feeling, of resolve, each one of us, to dispose 
of. And when this has been expended una- 
vailingly on the abstract, on the intangible, it 
is expended ; it is no longer ours, and we can- 
not employ it when and where we need it close 
at home... Peter failed as he did, because 
he had expended his moral strength in words, 
and had no sufficient force to dispose of when 
the time came for action and for suffering. 


These observations made in a grand 
sermon, “ The Lord was not in the fire,” 
may also be quoted : — 


Religious passion carried to the highest 
point of enthusiasm is a great agency in hu- 
man life; but religious passion may easily be 
too inconsiderate, too truculent, too entirely 
wanting in tenderness and in charity, to be 
in any sense divine. Christendom has been 
ablaze again and again with fires: and those 
fires are not extinct in our own day and coun- 
try, of which it may certainly be said that the 
Lord is not in them.* 


The Bishop of Peterborough has not 
often been heard in London of late years, 
but whenever he is advertised to preach, 
crowds flock to hear him. He need not 
be compared with Liddon, for the per- 
sonal appearance, style, and opinions of 
the two men are quite different. But 
whereas the canon sometimes preaches 
above the understanding of dull men, the 
bishop’s eloquence never soars much 
above earth. It is a rousing eloquence, 
spirited, combative, often sarcastic, and 
always directed against some evil which is 
preoccupying public attention at the time 
being. Dr. Magee is not merely a hater, 
but an aggressive enemy of “humbug,” 
clothe itself in what garb it may. With 
his animated Celtic features, long upper 
lip, large mouth, energetic nose, and shag- 
gy eyebrows, with his gruffness and broad 
smile which breaks up the whole of his 
face into comical lines, he has all the look 
of a humorist. The glance all round 
which he takes at his congregation when 
he has got into the pulpit, is that of a 
master. His first words arrest attention, 
and if some unlucky man drops a book 
during his exordium, that man will stare 
hard at the pulpit and pretend to have no 
connection whatever with the book, lest 
his lordship’s eyes should suddenly be 


* Dr. Liddon’s politics are puzzling, but always un- 
conventional. He was speaking of the kingdom of 
Heaven in a sermon. ‘ Mind, it’s a kingdom,” he 
said, breaking off ; ‘* not a republic.” 
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turned upon him like two fiery points of | 
interrogation. Presently, when the bishop | 
warms to his work, bis arms hit out from | 
the shoulder like piston-rods wrapped in | 
Jawn; down come his large hands with 
great slaps on his book or cushion, and if 
he is preaching in a church where the 
beadle has not heard of his little ways | 
and has not been careful to give the cush- | 
ions a beating, enough dust will be raised 
to make a fine powdering for the heads of 
the people in the pew beneath. 

The Bishop of Peterborough once said 
that he “would rather see England free 
than sober,” which amounted to declar- 
ing that he would rather men conquered 
temptation for themselves, than have it 
removed from their way by legislation 
which might be oppressive to sober peo- 
ple. His words of course drew a howl 
from temperance associations, but the in- 
culcation of manliness is the head and 
front of Dr. Magee’s preaching, and he 
has never swerved from the position that 
if men cannot be made sober by their own 
efforts and the encouragements of their 
friends, the policeman will not make them 
so. “Don’t let us create artificial sins,” 
he oncesaid. “ There are plenty of things 
against which my cook and housemaid 
must pray to be guarded; don’t try and 
make the poor souls feel wicked because 
they enjoy a glass of beer.” A young 
curate, not very long ago, called on the 
bishop with a very broad piece of blue 
ribbon in his buttonhole. His lordship 
took no notice of the ornament, and this 
evidentiy disappointed the curate, who 
kept turning his lappet to the light, till 
the bishop opened a New Testament at 
the passage where the Pharisees are con- 
demned for wearing broad phylacteries. 
* Let men speak of you as sober,” he 
said, when the curate had digested this 
little morsel; “you will not need then to 
advertise yourself as such.” 

It was in the same spirit that he an- 
swered a lady who asked him whether 
she ought to wear the blue ribbon, “ Put 
it on, by all means, but remember to how 
much it will pledge you. If men go 
wrong from drink, girls are more liable to | 
be led astray through love of finery ; and if | 
you want to set a good example, give up | 
jewelry, feathers, furs, and silks. Dress | 
in unconspicuous stuffs, buy a plain, ser- | 
viceable bonnet meant for use not show; | 
and mind you keep always to the same | 
fashions, for I assureyou a great deal of 
foolish extravagance arises out of chang- | 
ing fashions.” 





bishop broke off abruptly: “Then what 
is the sense of your blue ribbon? I sup- 
pose it cost you no effort to give up wine 
and beer, then why make a virtue of re- 
nouncing them?” 

Such as Dr. Magee is in his private 
conversations so is he inthe pulpit. Plain- 
spoken and shrewd, discussing all ques- 
tions with easy arguments, never stooping 
to subtleties, clear in his delivery, happy 
in his choice of words, he keeps his hear- 
ers bound like Ogmius, that god of elo- 
quence among the Gauls who used to be 
represented with chains flowing out of 
his mouth. On occasions he rises to the 
highest flights of oratory, but never loses 
sight of his congregation, who have always 
been carried along by him through the 
successive degrees of his own enthusiasm. 
He should be heard delivering a charity 
sermon, for this is a duty which he dis- 
charges in no perfunctory fashion. He 
masters his subject thoroughly; speaks 
of the poor or afflicted for whom he is 
pleading like one who knows them; and 
his advice as to supplying their wants is 
never dictated by eccentric philanthropy, 
but springs from that true benevolence 
which has common sense for its source. 
He was being asked to interest himself 
in a carpenter’s clever young apprentice 
whom some good people wanted to send 
to college. ‘ Let him first graduate as a 
good carpenter,” said the bishop; * when 
he has become a skilled craftsman, so 


that he is proud of his trade and can fall ° 


back upon it if others fail, then will be 
the time to see if he is fit for anything 
better.” * 

A popular vote would probably give the 
position of third amongst the best preach- 
ers of the day to Archdeacon Farrar; but 
personally we should join the minority 
on that division. When the author of 
“ Eric” published his “ Life of Christ,” a 
writer in the Spectator described it as 
“ by a special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph,” and it is impossible to get 
this very neat criticism out of one’s mind 
when hearing Dr. Farrar preach in West- 
minster Abbey. In his own Church of 
St. Margaret, the archdeacon shines with 
a subdued light. Those who have chatted 


_* The Bishop of Peterborough’s renown as a Par- 
liamentary orator needs no special acknowledgment. 
He was heard at his best in the House of Lords last 


| session when he said that there was no chance of the 


Church being reformed, for there were too many per- 
sons in the political worid interested in seeing its abuses 
flourish, in order that these might discredit the Church 
he Nonconformists had been calied the backbone of 


| the Liberal party, and the Liberals dared not deal fairly 
> ; " | by the Church, ** for fear of irritating their great backe 
The lady winced at all this, so the, 


bone.” 
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with him by his own fireside, and know 
him to be the most amiable, unaffected of 
causeurs, those who remember him at Har- 
row as a most genial, boy loving master, 
will miss nothing of the good-natured sim- 
plicity which they liked in him, if they 
hear him in his own church discoursing 
about matters that concern his parish. 
But in the Abbey he is different. There, 
his massive face settles into a hard, ex- 
pressionless look; his voice, which is 
loud and roughish, is pitched in a monoto- 
nous key; and his manner altogether lacks 
animation, even when his subject impera- 
tively demands it. However, his ornate 
periods, metaphors, tropes, and far-fetched 
comparisons diffuse ecstasy among those 
worshippers who derive their wisdom from 
penny newspapers. To illustrate any com- 
mon reflection on the vicissitudes of life, 
the archdeacon drags in the destruction of 
Pompeii with the latest mining accident; 
the overthrow of Darius with that of 
Osman Digna, the rainbow that appeared 
to Noah with Mr. Norman Lockyer’s ex- 
planations of recent glorious sunsets ; and 
all these juxtapositions come down so 
pat as to suggest the irreverent idea that 
the book which the venerable preacher 
was studying during the prayers must 
have been an annotated copy of Maun- 


ders’ * Treasury of Knowledge.” 
We believe Dr. Farrar is a total ab- 


stainer. One day a gentleman addicted 
to hard drinking was seated in the smok- 
ing-room of an hotel, when a dog walked 
in. The drinker gave a violent start and 
shrank back in his chair: upon which a 
waiter whispered to him reassuringly, 
* Don’t be afraid, sir; it’s a real one.” 
This story was related to Dr. Farrar, and 
gave him, it is said, an utter loathing for 
strong drinks which can destroy the mind 
and convert a man into a palsied sot. It 
need scarcely be said that the drinker in 
the smoking-room was afflicted with de- 
lirium tremens. Alexander Dumas, the 
younger, offers an analogous case of a 
man being suddenly startled out of the 
temperate use of a thing by a ghastly 
story. About twenty years ago, a French 
doctor told him of a horrible instance of 
tongue-cancer which he had seen result 
from over-smoking. [Dumas was smoking 
a cigar at the time; he threw it away half 
finished, and has never lit another. 

Dr. Barry, Bishop of Sydney, is no 
longer with us, or we might class him with 
Dr. Farrar as a preacher of the florid 
school. The habit of addressing boys, 
while it gives a man great assurance in 
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conscious pedantry. Dr. Farrar was head- 
master of Marlborough; Dr. Barry of 
Cheltenham; the latter, like the former, 
could never quite shake off the ways of 
the didaskalos who has to show sharp 
sixth-form boys that he is well up in his 
authors, and to make the little ones in the 
fourth feel utterly ashamed of their crass 
ignorance. Archdeacon Farrar, however, 
may be compared to that eminent artificer, 
Signor Ruggieri, who discharges the fire- 
works in Paris on national holidays, and 
does so with an unmoved countenance; 
while Dr. Barry, on the contrary, always 
seemed to watch with eager eyes the flight 
of his oratorical squibs and Roman can- 
dles. For all that, few preachers have 
such a command of neat, graceful English 
as Dr. Barry. He speaks better than he 
writes, and he possesses the great art of 
moving his hearers, “without,” as the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury said 
of him, “harrowing the field he has 
ploughed.” 

As we are talking of head-masters we 
may take two others, the Dean of Llan- 
daff and Mr. E. C. Wickham, in both of 
whom is found the best scholarly preach- 
ing without mannerism. Dean Stanley 
when dying requested that his funeral ser- 
mon might be preached by Dr. Vaughan. 
The master of the Teinple, alluding soon 
afterwards to his dead friend, spoke with 
emotion of the dean’s having emphatically 
expressed his beiietinthe Trinity. Dean 
Stanley owed it to his excessive latitudi- 
narianism that his beliefs were often calied 
in question, and it may be said ef Dr. 
Vaughaa that his creed contains articles 
more definite than that of his friend. 
Without applying to him that term 
“Broad” which has come to mean so 
many obnoxious things, we may call him 
“tolerant,” in the best sense which can 
be attached to that term as implying the 
highest kind of enlightenment. His ser- 
mons are free from controversial bitter- 
ness; they seldom indeed touch on con- 
trovertible points, But they are not meat 
for babes. Dr. Vaughan preaches for 
men. He bears himself in the pulpit with 
the dignity of a man who reorganized a 
great public school and has twice refused 
bishoprics. While vicar of Doncaster, he 
iried hard to get the races removed from 
the town—an enterprise in which he 
failed of course, but it was a sign of an 
amazing amount of moral courage in him 
to have undertaken .it. Courage is the 
mainspring of his character. When he 
became head-master of Harrow, the school 


the pulpit, also inclines his style to un-; had less than seventy boys, and the con- 
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duct of these was so bad that he had! Dr. Church’s sermons are rather meani to 


serious thoughts of expelling them in a/ be read than listened to. 
He resisted this first impulse, set | tises too full of learning and thought to 


body. 
to work, disciplined his scholars, remod- 
elled the school, and left it, after fifteen 
years, the rival of Eton and Rugby. A 
man who has done this does not recoil 
from tasks that would daunt ordinary men, 
and when Dr. Vaughan lifted up his voice 
at Doncaster against the races, which 
every year brought into the town for one 
week dissipation and vice enough to undo 
most of the good which he, as vicar, 
strove to effect during the other fifty-one 
weeks, he knew that he would incur great 
unpopularity. But for this he cared not 
a birch-twig. The lessons of such a man 
must needs be fortifying. In the round 
church of the Temple, Dr. Vaughan ad- 
dresses congregations which no second- 
rate preacher could attract. Lawyers of 
all degrees, from the judge to the late- 
cailed junior, go to hear him, and the 
lesson he most often impresses upon them 
all is to dave —to do what seems most 
difficult, most detrimental to oneself when 
conscience says it ought to be done, and 
to await the consequences with a quiet, 
manly faith that the best will come of it. 
Like the Dean of Llandaff, Mr. Wick- 
ham preaches for men, but more particu- 
He has the ascetical 


larly for scholars. 
features of a young monk — thin cheeks, 
sunken eyes, denuded forehead, and not 
the ghost of a smile ever hovers on his 


lips in the pulpit. He looks as if he had 
just left a cell full of books and were going 
to return to it immediately after the ser- 
vice. Hecarries himself well, with head 
erect, steadfast gaze, and no sign of nerv- 
ousness in his manner. His calm deliv- 
ery is admirable. Never stumbling at a 
word, clear in his articulation, self-pos- 
sessed in all his gestures, he appears to be 
reciting his sermon by heart; but in what 
he says there is always an appositeness 
which would be wanting in sermons learnt 
by rote. A sporting peer gave his opinion 
of Mr. Wickham, saying: “ He’s very 
good form; one never hears ‘ My Chris- 
tian brethren,’ or anything of that kind 
from him.” Impersonality is Mr. Wick- 
ham’s “form;” he never says “1,” and 
seldom “ you.” He seems to be revealing 
truths to the world, not lecturing an audi- 
ence beneath his pulpit; he is a mouth- 
piece speaking from inspiration and sink- 
ing his individuality altogether. 

Mr. Wickham is to be heard occasion- 
ally at St. Paul’s. It is to be regretted 
that the dean of the cathedral only 
preaches there four times a year, though 
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be delivered orally, for they require that 
the reader should rivet his attention on 
every sentence of them; moreover, the 
dean has not a well-trained voice, and his 
general manner in the pulpit does no jus- 
tice to the matter of his discourses. 

The gifts that make a preacher popular 
with the vast congregations of St. Paul’s 
appear in no man more conspicuously than 
in Canon Hole, of Lincoln. This most 
agreeable preacher realizes one’s concep- 
tion of what a court chaplain ought to be; 
but as in these days the sovereign people 
like to be addressed as kings were of old, 
a preacher with honeyed phrases is sure 
to be thought delightful. There is noth- 
ing spontaneous in the canon’s oratory; 
it is all art, and high art. He abounds in 
quotations from the poets; he suits the 
action to the word with gestures that have 
all been studied. Now he lays one hand 
on his breast and looks upward at the 
dome while he repeats some majestic 
verses from the late Lord Derby’s trans- 
lation of Homer’s Iliad; now he brings 
the ample sleeves of his surplice together, 
and folding his hands as he leans right 
over the pulpit, smiles radiantly at his 
congregation and dismisses them with a 
tender couplet from Robert Browning. 
There never was such a voice as Canon 
Hole’s for modulations; it compasses 
every octave from the deep note of the 
bassoon to the softest tremolo of the sil- 
ver flute. As for his sermons in their 
entirety, they are like beautiful, philan- 
thropical essays of which the author has 
laboriously corrected the printed proofs 
— there is not a mistake in them, not even 
a point of admiration misplaced. Of pic- 
tures so carefully retouched as Canon 
Hole’s sermons are, the French say: 
“ Crest de la peinture trop léchée.” But 
we are not going toadmit that the canon’s 
sermons are “too much licked.” If the 
art in them is too apparent, it is at least 
something that art should be bestowed so 
conscientiously in the preparation of ser- 
mons. 

Canon Duckworth is a court preacher 
de facto. We have not mentioned his 
name in the order which we should assign 
to it by merit, for it certainly deserves a 
place in the first rank. A noble face, a 
charming voice, a persuasive tone, and a 
fluency which comes from a full heart as 
well as a full mind, combine to make of 
Dr. Duckworth a preacher very pleasing 
to hear. Pleasing is perhaps an inade- 
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quate word. The sensations which Dr. 
Duckworth kindles, though not violent, 
are strong and lasting. An accomplished 
scholar, a deep thinker, a masterly logi- 
cian, he can give reasons for his faith 
which will not only satisfy the reverent 
inquirer who wants to have his belief 
strengthened, but will trouble the agnos- 
tic; and when he makes appeals to the 
heart he says things that will move even 
hardened society-men of the Major Pen- 
dennis type, and women like Becky 
Sharp. He is one of those clergymen to 
whom belongs the great credit of having 
propagated religious earnestness, which is 
a very different thing from religious zeal, 
among the aristocracy. The zeal which 
finds vent in ostentatious giving of money, 
in the noisy companionship of orthodoxy, 
and in the multiplication of religious ob- 
servances, is always within the compass 
of the rich like any other mode of recrea- 
tion. But the quiet steadfast earnestness 
which shows itself in the gracious Hife, in 
charity of word, in the constant respect of 
holy things, and in the godly bringing up 
of children, this is a virtue that has not 
always been seen, as it is now, among a 
very considerable section of the rich. 
And men, who, like Canon Duckworth, 
have striven to promote this virtue and 
have succeeded, must be held to have had 
no small part in ennobling the national 
life. 

Exactly the same praise belongs to Dr. 
Wilkinson, Bishop of Truro. It is im- 
possible to compute the good which Mr. 
Wilkinson did during the years he was 
vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. A 
High Churchman, an Oxford man, and a 
spiritual son, as one may well call him, of 
John Henry teal he is nevertheless 
essentially a priest of the Church of En- 
gland, and there has never been any 
reason to fear that he would sever his 
connection with it. The mission which 
he set himself to discharge in his aristo- 
cratical parish was no easy one. A forci- 
ble preacher, he attracted from the first 
large congregations to his church; but 
this did not satisfy him, for he aimed at 
exciting something more than curiosity, 
—he wanted to awaken an active reli- 
giousness among his hearers, and to do 
this he had to exert all the tact and 
urbanity at his command. Largely en- 
dowed with both, he succeeded where a 
man less versed in the ways of the world 
might have failed. Lay organizations of 
all sorts sprang up around his church to 
assist him in his work, and he was speed- 
ily in a position to feel that he was truly 
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the guide of his parish. But to speak of 
him only as a preacher, we may say that 
his able, scholarly discourses, while so 
couched as to soothe rather than to alarm, 
were always interspersed with little sparks 
of humor which threw a ridiculous light 
upon the smaller and meaner vices, self- 
ishness, conceit, indolence, and stinginess, 
Dr. Wilkinson knows how to make the 
great ashamed of the faults that are un- 
worthy of their position, His texts gen- 
erally tend to the moral, xodlesse oblige ; 
and his exhortations, both as to conduct 
in.private life and in public policy, might 
be summed up in Tennyson’s stirring 
lines : — 


Pray God our greatness may not fail 
Through craven fears of being great. 


From a man who knows the “great 
world ” of London we may pass to one who 
knows the world as a traveller of almost 
unique experience. Dr. Henry Lansdell, 
the author of * Through Siberia,” is a dis- 
ciple of Howard. Trained for the ministry 
at St. John’s College, Highbury, he was 
ordained in 1867, and from that time began 
to make annual voyages. His * sermons 
are of powerful interest because his ad- 
ventures have supplied him with an inex- 
haustible fund of reminiscences, facts, and 
anecdotes upon which he can draw to 
enforce his precepts. It is something to 
hear a man who has been to Khiva and 
come away safe and sound, who has seen 
Siberia, and pushed his explorations in all 
other lands quite beyond the ordinary 
track of tourists. Dr. Lansdell prepares 
his sermons with unusual care, for he 
makes it his rule, whenever possible, to 
devote thirty hours to the composition of 
them — that is, six hours a day for five 
days. If he is to preach on a Sunday he 
will on the previous Monday choose his 
text generally from the portions of Scrip- 
ture to be read on the Sunday, and will 
then read up all that has been written on 
that text by Bible commentators. On the 
Tuesday he will write out a rough draft of 
his sermon; on the Wednesday make a 
fair copy of it, adding what improvements 
he can. On the Thursday he will learn 
the sermon by heart; and on the Friday 
rehearse it to himself and think upon it, 
after which the manuscript is locked up; 
for Dr. Lansdell preaches without notes. 
We mention all this by way of showing 
what respect a high-principled man will 
feel for any work he undertakes, and we 


* Mr. Henry Lansdell received the degree of D.D. 
from Archbishop Tait in 1831. 
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can only wish those presumptuous preach- 
ers whose favorite text appears to be 
“Take no thought what ye shall speak,” 
would follow Dr. Lansdell’s example, and 
remember that inspiration is only vouch- 
safed to those who seek it diligently. 

Highbury College has brought us to the 
north of London, where we may look in 
at St. James’s, Holloway. This church, 
in a squalid neighborhood, at the corner 
of the Liverpool Road, has been fortunate 
in having three remarkable vicars in suc- 
cession, the late Mr. Mackenzie, Canon 
Loyd-Carpenter, and the Rev. E. A, Stu- 
art. Canon Boyd-Carpenter now holds 
the living of Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate. Evangelical in his tenets, an en- 
thusiastic worker in the cause of temper- 
ance,* an indefatigable administrator of 
charitable organizations, he has left a 
record of splendid work at Holloway, and 
he now continues these labors in his 
wealthier parish. As a preacher he is 
very popular, and there can be no better 
illustration of the words, “diversities of 
gifts but the same Spirit,” than in the 
circumstance that Canon Boyd-Carpenter 
and Mr. Wilkinson should have wielded 
just the same sort of influence in their 
respective parishes, though they are so 
little alike. In Canon Boyd-Carpenter the 
Low Churchman can be discerned at a 
glance. No High Churchman deals in 
the style of oratory to which the canon 
inclines. He is rhetorical, emotional, now 
lowering his voice to the tone of familiar 
conversation, now taking grand flights 
upwards into clouds of mysticism. It is 
a spasmodic style, but effective: it blows 
in gusts like a high wind, and there is no 
sitting inattentive in the face of it. There 
is too much of the personal pronoun in it 
to please the fastidious, for the reitera- 
tion of “1,” and “my,” “ My brethren,” 
“My dear brethren,” “My. Christian 
brethren,” etc., ends by tiring those who 
hold that a preacher should practise self- 
effacement. 

If Mr. E. A. Stuart can discard some 
of the mannerisms of the Evangelical 
school, he will before long attain to the 
highest reputation among preachers. He 
has some natural gifts which fit him pre- 
eminently for the ministry, and these 


* We should have mentioned that Dr. Lansdell isa 
total abstainer, but he makes no fuss about the matter, 
and wears no blue ribbon. He has never touched 
strong drink from his boyhood, and this fact is more 
noticeable in his case than in that of most men, since 
he has travelled so much in climates where one would 
think stimulants are almost necessary. but even in 
Siberia he never felt, as he says, a desire for drink 
stronger than tea. 
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have been well supplemented by the edu- 
cation he received at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge. About ten years ago he was cap- 
tain of the Harrow School eleven, and 
afterwards he pulled stroke of the college 
boat, St. John’s, but his devotion to ath- 
letics did not interfere with his theological 
studies, and before leaving the university 
he was already noted for his abundant 
knowledge of the Scriptures. A most 
handsome young man, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, of dark complexion, with a. beam- 
ing face, resolute and yet gentle, his ap- 
pearance is prepossessing in no common 
degree; but when he opens his mouth to 
read or speak, the great beauty of his 
voice exercises a most potent charm. A 
careful elocutionist, he has learnt how to 
manage his voice, and he has certainly no 
superior in London as a reader. Even 
the Litany seems short when read by him, 
so heartfelt is the expression which he 
throws into each prayer. As a preacher, 
too, Mr. Stuart when at his best is excel- 
lent, but he is rather unequal in the pul- 
pit, some of his sermons bearing traces 
of haste in composition. Moreover, he is 
too much given to saying “ Methinks,” 
“ Now it is wy opinion,” etc. But he will 
grow out of these faults, and when he has 
done so his voice will reach far. 

Another great Evangelical preacher, 
Mr. W. H. Aitken, calls for notice. A 
Cornishman brought up among miners at 
Pendeen, where his father was rector, he 
was trained for the ministry from his 
youth, and is the founder of the Parochial 
Mission Society, which supplies clergy- 
men with preachers when they may be 
wanted for any special work. Mr. Dis- 
raeli heard Mr. Aitken some years ago at 
the Curzon Chapel, Mayfair, and was so 
much struck by his sermon that he at 
once offered him the vicarage of Halifax, 
which Mr. Pigou, another first-rate preach- 
er,now holds. Mr. Aitken is as a Daniel 
in the pulpit; but the flaming energy of 
his style can rather be imagined than de- 
scribed. Once he went to preach at 
Christ Church, Barnet. The vicar of that 
church had lately had a handsome silk 
gown presented to him by his parishion- 
ers; and the clerk asked whether Mr. 
Aitken was to wear this new gown or an 
older one. “Give him the new gown, of 
| course,” said the vicar. But he had not 
|taken into account the exuberance of his 
| visitor’s gestures, so it came to pass be- 
| fore long that the right-hand sleeve of the 
|new gown being tossed wildly about, got 
|caught in the gas-bracket, and a rent a 
foot long was the result. “We'll give 
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him the old gown next time, sir,” whis- 
pered the clerk after the service. 

From Mr. Aitken to Mr. Haweis, the 
descent is considerable, but it is only one 
of temperature. The missionary is ar- 
dent; the vicar of St. James’s, Mary- 
lebone, is nothing if not cool, and his 
coolness is not like that of still air, but 
searching as an east wind; and, to some, 
as irritating. About a year ago, Mr. 
Haweis announced that he was going to 
introduce some changes into the ritual. 
The Lord’s Prayer would only be said 
once at morning and evening service, 
there would be but one creed, one prayer 
for the queen, etc. The time gained by 
this Prayer-Book revision, undertaken 
with the high sanction of Mr. Haweis’s 
churchwardens, has of course gone to the 
enlargement of the sermon; but nobody 
complains, for there is never a dull sen- 
tence in what the preacher says. His 
voice, though small, and in tone like a 
clarionet, is penetrating, one might say 
perforating, for it works its way in gimlet 
fashion to the farthermost corner of the 
dark little church, and going through the 
ears of each one, bores into his mind 
unfailingly. Of delivery there is nothing 


that can be so called in Mr. Haweis’s 
style; his intonation is throughout as if 
he were giving nut notices. 


He kindles 
sometimes, but he never warms. He is 
not anxious to keep his hearers in the old 
paths where they may find rest for their 
souls; he beckons them towards unex- 
plored declivities, and is so sure that they 
will follow from curiosity, that he has no 
need to excite himself. He isa radical; 
he has campaigned with Garibaldi;- he 
has written on cremation, on democracy 
— what else has he not done? It would 
require a trumpeter to flourish it all, but 
Mr. Haweis is too good a musician him- 
self to keep a hired performer. At one 
time he was chaplain of a volunteer corps, 
but one day that corps having been ap- 
pointed to muster at a certain place, failed 
to put in an appearance because it rained, 
and Garibaldi’s friend would have nothing 
more to do with soldiers who feared to 
be wetted. He is superior to common 
weaknesses, like most of his political 
school, and goes in manliness to the point 
of thinking that every age ought to buy 
its own experience instead of accepting 
the same as a legacy from generations 
which maybe have had to buy it too dear. 
He hates restraints on “the people” as 
much as a progressive Dutchman who had 
never seen a flood might dislike dykes, 
and question their uses ; and against pop- 
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ular distemper he is as well persuaded as 
Mr. Bright that “force is no remedy.” 
Water never quenched fire, fire never 
burned stick, stick never beat dog to good 
purpose yet, and never will. This is the 
new faith. Adnsé sott-il / 

There used to be at Berlin, at about 
the time when Mr. Stopford Brooke was 
chaplain to the British embassy in that 
capital, a preacher much like Mr. Haweis 
in opinions —a pastor, Conrad Lébbeke, 
of whom Prince Bismarck said: “ He is 
always for unchaining my dog and giving 
him your dinner. I know two sorts of 
Liberals,” added the Prussian statesman 
laughing, “ both of whom think it cruel to 
keep a mastiff tied. One would loosen 
the beast, to muzzle him and make him 
draw a cart; the other, after taking the 
dog’s chain off, would scream to me to 
shoot him for being mad.” * Let us hope 
things will never so happen that Mr. 
Haweis will be asked : Who shot the dog ? 

We have named Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
and would we could speak of him as being 
stillin the Church of England. He offi- 
ciates at the Bedford Chapel in Bloonis- 
bury Street, of which the late Rev. J. C. 
M. Bellew was once the incumbent. We 
have some boyish recollections of Mr. 
Bellew, his fine, silvery head and ever 
youthful face, his voice of ringing clear- 
ness, his exquisite sentiment in reading, 
and his dramatic delivery in the pulpit 
which could keep even a boy’s nerves in 
a thrill of excitement. The church was 
always fullin Mr. Bellew’s days ; it was 
crowded morning and evening whether he 
preached or simply read the lessons, and 
it remained so until he went over to 
Rome, taking several of his faithful with 
him, after leading them through the regu- 
lar preliminary course of Ritualism. Mr. 
Brooke has not the histrionic abilities of 
Mr. Bellew, nor his voice, nor his vest- 
ments —for Mr. Bellew’s surplices and 
hoods were things to see—but he is a 
better preacher than his predecessor, 
and yet we have heard him preach be- 
fore scanty evening congregations which 
scarcely filled half the floor of the church, 
and left the large galleries dark and empty. 
He seemed to feel his abandonment, and 


* M. Laffitte, in 1831, “begged pardon of gods and 
men” for having promoted the revolution of 1830: M. 
Jules Favre, in 1871, likewise with tears in his eyes, 
begged pardon of gods and men for not having con- 
sented to Prince Bismarck’s proposal for disarming the 
National Guard of Paris. When M. Gustave Chaudey, 
the republican journalist, was being led to execution 
by Raoul Rigault and a Communist rabble, he exe 
claimed: ** I have spent my life in trying to make you 
free!’ He also, poor fellow, repented of having ‘* un- 
chained the dog.” 
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preached like an ill-used man. Where 
was the fashionable flock that gathered 
round him when he was the shepherd of 
St. James’s, York Street, and seemed des- 
tined beyond doubt to become the wielder 
some day of an episcopal crook? Mr. 
Brooke has not succeeded in founding a 
sect of any importance, and he seems to 
be, if he is not in reality, a disappointed 
schismatic. His sorrowful air moves the 
heart of ladies, but men are sometimes so 
unintelligent as to ask what is the matter 
with him that he should so often turn up 
his eyes towards the ceiling and speak 
“avec des larmes dans la voix,” as our 
neighbors say. Once get accustomed to 
his lackadaisical manner, make allowance 
for his propensity to talk about religious 
persecution as if he were himself among 
the martyrs; strip, in short, the husks | 
from Mr. Brooke’s sermons, and you will | 
sometimes find the kernel solid and) 
shapely. His poetical imagery, if a little | 
over-colored, is always fine. His descrip- | 
tions of things, scenery, thunderstorms, | 
battlefields, convulsions of nature, and | 
his sketches of character, are most vivid. 
He is an incomparable word-painter. He 
is also a good, warm-hearted man, who, 
when pleading for the poor in this great 
city, is always stirred with genuine emo- 
tion. Wecan only regret again that his 
voice should sound so often in a desert of 
empty pews. 

Mr. Haweis has condensed the Church 
service; Mr. Voysey has altogether re- 
formed the Prayer-Book. The concert- 
room which he has turned into a conven- 
ticle is much patronized by American 
sojourners at the Langham Hotel hard by, 
and such visitors generally go away well 
pleased with the performance — we mean 
service. 

Admission gratis; but there is a book- 
stall at the door, from which the printed 
wisdom of Mr. Voysey can be purchased | 
in quantities costing from a penny to two 
shillings. Inside the room there are com- 
fortable chairs and a stage witha reading- 
desk, and presently the gerius loci, a man 
with lank hair and a moist smile, walks | 
on to the stave, attired in an ordinary sur- | 
plice, stole, and an Oxford hood. He has | 
a good voice and reads impressively the 
beginning of a service, which a visitor 
who has not had time to study the re- 
formed Prayer-Book, thinks at first to be 
that of the Church of England; but soon 
the omission of everything which forms | 
the ground of a Christian’s faith is ob- | 
servable, and the outlines of Mr. Voysey’s | 





| 





theism are then seen. The service is cut | 


up into small parts ; the singing by a male 
and female choir is very fair; the lessons 
consist of passages from Scripture or 
from some American author as the occa- 
sion may serve, the equal inspiration of 
all good writers being apparently implied 
by this eclecticism; then we have a Lit- 
any, in which editors of newspapers and 
other periodical publications are prayed 
for. It is certain that these gentlemen 
require “ grace, wisdom, and understand- 
ing” as much as the “ Lords of the Coun- 
cil and all the nobility,” and no one will 
quarrel with Mr. Voysey for laying a sig- 
nificant stress on his prayer in their behalf. 
Nor is there reason to quarrel with him 
for anything else he says or does. He is 
at home in his music-room, and those who 
go in had better regard him only as a lec- 
turer. If he talks on religion they can 
say, as Lamb said of Coleridge: “ It’s only 
his fun.” As a lecturer on the moralities 
he is always entertaining; he speaks in 
a polished, gentlemanly tone, is brief, 
often funny, and he is devoid of rancor 
towards his enemies. After the service 
he makes haste to throw off his surplice, 
and comes to the door to shake hands 
with his principal visitors as they are fil- 
ing out. It is pleasant to see him so 
affable; he has probably more friends 
than disciples. 

There are many other good preachers 
of whom we might still speak — Canon 
Fleming; Mr. Kitto; Mr. Horsley, the 
chaplain of the prison of Clerkenwell; 
Mr. Knox-Little, who has just been ap- 
pointed to St. Paul’s; and Dr. Kitchin, 
Dean of Winchester. Coming to others 
again of lesser note, we could name sev- 
eral, who, if they were Dissenters, would 
enjoy great reputation in their respective 
sects, but who in the Church of England 
occupy the second rank, because the 
preaching force of the Establishment is 
undoubtedly superior to that of the Non- 
conformist bodies. This must be as- 
cribed to the freedom which exists in the 
Anglican communion. A Nonconformist 
was once bandying words with a curate 
about episcopacy. ‘1 should not care to 
live subject to a bench of bishops,” he 
observed. 

“But is there no authority over you?” 
asked the curate. 

“ Only a board,” was the answer.” 

“ Well, what’s a board except a bench 
with no legs to stand upon?” 

The truth is, the Anglican rector or 
vicar, who cannot be removed from his 
benefice save for flagrant heresy or mis- 
conduct by any power in the land; the 
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bishop, who owes no obedience to any- 
body, who cannot be scolded by the pri- 
mate, or have his emoluments curtailed | 
by government,—are both for practical | 
purposes much more comfortably situated 
than Nonconformist ministers, who have 
been elected by their congregations, and 
are controlled by officious bodies of eld- 
ers and deacons. Making every allow- 
ance for the benefits which the best 
preachers of the Establishment have de- 
rived from university educations and as- 
sociations, it still remains manifest to any 
one who has acquired his experience de 
visu et auribus that the tone of preaching 
is lower in chapels than in churches. 
There is less catholicity about it; you 
can never be sure of what an Anglican 
clergyman is going to say when he mounts 
the pulpit ; he may proclaim toleration of 
the broadest kind, acknowledging Chris- 
tian workers of all sects whatsoever to be 
in fellowship; but the Dissenter dare not 
be so tolerant. He would have a pretty 
time of it with his board if he owned that 
any good had ever come from Rome, and 
even if he is drawn into praising any- 
thing in connection with the Established 
Church, the praise is too often bestowed 
grudgingly and with ill grace. Yet a 





Church which includes members so vari- | 
ous in their opinions as Archbishop Ben-| 


son and Mr. Haweis, Bishop Wilkinson | 
and Mr. Stanley Leathes, is scarcely 
open to the charge so frequently laid 
against it by Dissenters of being tyranni- 
cally ruled. 

Mr. Spurgeon stands head and shoul- 
ders above all the Nonconformist preach- 
ers. Somebody once expressed a regret 
that the great Baptist minister was not a 
member of the Establishment, to which 
the late Bishop of Winchester answered 
by quoting a portion of the tenth com- 
mandment. But Mr. Spurgeon was much 
more aggressive in those days than he is 
now; he has softened much of late years. 
and Churchmen can go to hear him with- 
out fear of being offended. On the days 
when he preaches his tabernacle holds a 
multitude. It is a huge hall, and to see 
gallery upon gallery crowded with eager 
faces — some six thousand—aill turned 
towards the pastor whose voice has the 
power of troubling men to the depths of 
their hearts, isa stirring sight. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s is not a high-class congregation, 
and the preacher knows that its under- 
standing can best be opened by metaphors 





and parables borrowed from the customs 
of the retail trade, and with similes taken | 
from the colloquialisms of the streets. | 
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Laughter is not forbidden at the Taber- 
nacle, and the congregation often breaks 
into titters, but the merriment is always 
directed against some piece of hypocrisy 
which the preacher has exposed, and it 
does one good to hear. He says: — 


You are always for giving God short meas- 
ure, just as if he had not made the pint pot. 

You don’t expect the queen to carry your 
letters for nothing, but when you are posting 
a letter heavenwards you won’t trouble to 
stick a little bit of Christian faith on to the 
right-hand corner of the envelope, and you 
won’t put a correct address on either, and 
then vou wonder the letter isn’t delivered, so 
that you don’t get your remittance by next 
post. 

You trust Mr, Jones to pay you your wages 
regularly, and you say he’s a good master, but 
you don’t think God can be trusted like Mr, 
Jones ; you won’t serve Him because you don’t 
believe in the pay. 

You have heard of the man who diminished 
his dose of food every day to see on how little 
he could live, till he came to half a biscuit and 
then died; but, I tell you, most of you have 
tried on how little religion you could live, and 
many of you have got to the half-biscuit dose, 


These whimsicalities, always effective, 
constitute but the foam of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
oratory ; the torrent which casts them upis 
broad, deep, and of overwhelming power. 
Mr. Spurgeon is among preachers as Mr. 
Brightamong Parliamentary orators. All 
desire to criticise vanishes, every faculty 
is subdued into,admiration, when he has 
concluded a sermon with a burst of his 
truly sinspired eloquence, leaving the 
whole of the congregation amazed and 
the vast majority of its members anxious 
or hopeful, but in any case roused as if 
they had seen the heavens open. We are 
compelled to add that Mr. Spurgeon has 
in the Baptist communion no co-minister 
wielding a tenth of his power, and that 
those who, having gone to the Tabernacle 
to hear him, have to listen to some other 
man, will be disappointed in more ways 
than one. 

Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, one of the 
authors of the Methodist Temperance 
Hymn-Book, holds an honorable place 
among rising Wesleyan preachers; and 
so does Mr. Jackson Wray, of White- 
field’s Tabernacle, who now, however, has 
joined the Congregationalists. » Among 
Presbyterians may be noticed Mr. J. Os- 
wald Dykes, of Regent’s Square, and Dr. 
Gibson, of St. John s Wood, whose church, 
by the way, is next door to Mr. Huxley’s 
house. Dr. Dykes, a dark, stooping, stu- 
dious minister with a very scholarly face, 
was for some time assistant to Dr, Cand- 
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lish, the Scottish Boanerges; but he is 
not himself a “thunderer,” he is more 
persuasive than fervid, and his arguments 
always strike home for being so perfectly 
tempered by thought. Dr. Gibson has a 
rather cultivated congregation with sev- 
eral artists in it, and one of these, a dis- 
tinguished R.A., is understood to have 
been converted, by a couple of sermons, 
from very rampant agnosticism. Dr. 


Gibson, though an Englishman, was for | 


many years the leading Presbyterian min- 
ister at Chicago, U.S., and he has much 
of the American style in his delivery, 
though nothing of the drawl. His begin- 
nings are argumentative, slowly and cau- 
tiously so; his perorations impassioned, 
but from first to last he knows what he is 
saying. 

There are some who have called Mr. 
Newman Hall an American preacher; 
but though allusions to things American 
are frequent in the sermons which he 
preaches under the shadow of the Lincoln 
Memorial Tower, he is heartily English 
in thought and speech. The service at 
his church is much like that of the Estab- 
lishment, and Mr. Hall wears an Anglican 
surplice; but the enormous size of his 
pulpit warns you from the threshold that 
preaching is the matter of chief moment 
here. Extempore praying is but a variety 
of preaching. An enthusiastic reporter 
once wrote of Mr. Newman Hall that “he 
had delivered the finest prayer ever ad- 
dressed to a congregation.” Mr. Hall’s 
extempore prayers, however, are not fre- 
quent, nor do they go to the severe length 
of Scotch prayers. A stern looking man 
with a Wellington nose and an expression 
like a college don’s, Mr. Newman Hall 
missed his vocation in being a Noncon- 
formist and a Liberal. By nature he is 
autocratic; the love of authority and of 
discipline pierces in sharp, peremptory 
words like bayonet points through the 
commonplace sentiments of his professed 
Liberalism. He should have been the 
head of a college, or a dean if not a bishop, 
though he would have doubtless found 
his most congenial sphere of action — 
little as he may suspect it—in a colonel- 
ship of dragoons. Mr. Hall is only a 
great preacher when he has great objects 
to preach for; in times when there is not 
much doing, no big grievances to de- 
nounce, no “sinful, illiberal national poli- 
cy ’to inveigh against, his faculties take 
arest. He is then like a lion making war 
upon flies, with rather lazy movements 
and a sort of yawning shame at being en- 
gaged in such poor sport. 








Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, holds a 
place apart among Dissenters. If you 
can forgive a bad delivery with occasional 
dropping of aspirates and the incessant 
introduction of Gladstonian politics in 
connection with holy things, you will find 
in Dr. Parker’s sermons much that is im- 
pressive and certainly a great deal that is 
novel. The preacher wants to illustrate 
the case of a human being who has been 
taken in hand by divine providence, he 
pitches his voice in a solemn key and 
says: ‘Many years ago, a poor ragged 
boy seated himself at an early hour of the 
morning on the cold doorstep of a New 
York newspaper office, asked for and ob- 
tained.work to sweep out the office, and 
in time the lad became ” Here the 
chance intruder into Dr. Parker’s Temple 
is all ears, and wonders what the lad be- 
came. Then the preacher goes on tri- 
umphantly, “and the lad became Horace 
Greeley, the most famous and trenchant 
writer on the press of his country, and 
the prince of American journalists.” The 
absurdity of this anti-climax does not 
strike Dr. Parker or anybody else pres- 
ent; and this is enough by itself to show 
how far we are from St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey, and to make us feel how 
difficult it is to judge preachers outside 
the Establishment by the same canons of 
taste as we apply to those within it. 








From The Nineteenth Century. 
KING JOHN OF ABYSSINIA. 


IF we look at the map of Africa, we see 
that the plains of the Egyptian Soudan 
are bounded on the S.E. by a long chain 
of highlands stretching S.W. from Mas- 
sowah to the Abai,or Upper Blue Nile. 
Let us glance up the course of this river 
and its tributary the Jamma, E.S.E. as 
far as Ankober, the capital of Shoa, 
whence another great range of hills, over- 
looking the vast plains of Danakil and 
Adal, extends back north to Massowah, 
and we shall have seen tie three natural 
frontier lines of Abyssinia. These three 
great mountain chains, which, roughly 
speaking, may be said to form a triangle, 
with its base resting on the Abai and the 
Jamma, and its apex at Massowah, are 
the boundaries of an immense elevated 
plateau, upheaved by volcanic action from 
the sultry plains of tropical Africa, but 
blessed with a climate as fresh and 
healthy as any in Europe. Indeed, the 
table-lands of Abyssinia, bounded on the 























N.W. by the arid deserts of the Soudan, 
on the S.S.W. by the country of the 
ferocious Gallas, and on the E. by Dana- 
kil, Adal, and the great salt plains of 
Arrhoo, may be likened to some rocky 
island rising in the midst of the ocean, 
rich with verdant plains, bubbling streams, 
and shady woods, but seldom visited by 
the mariner owing to its isolated position. 
I wrote these lines not quite twelve years 
ago, after I had returned from a visit to 
King John, the present ruler of this an- 
cient Christian kingdom; and now that it 
has been decided to withdraw the Egyp- 
tian garrisons from the Soudan, and to 
place the different provinces under the 
governorship of petty native sultans, it 
may be interesting to inquire into the 
character of this Ethiopic prince, the in- 
fluence he is likely to exercise over the 
future development of civilization and 
commerce in south-eastern Africa, and the 
claims he may reasonably put forward to 
a rectification of his frontier. 

As I shall presently show, he is a man 
of ability far above the common order, 
and not only are the vast table-lands of 
his country salubrious and fertile, but the 
people who inhabit them are eminently 
fitted to take the impress of a higher civ- 
ilization, a fact proved by the readiness 
with which they acquired many arts from 
the old Portuguese-settlers ; but, unfortu- 
nately, circumstances which I propose 
briefly to review, have during the last 
two decades prevented these latent capa- 
bilities from being developed. 

It will be remembered that in 1868, a 
king sat on the throne of Ethiopia, pos- 
sessed of much ability and some noble 
qualities, but whose mind was distraught 
by awful storm-gusts of passion which 
swept across his brain with irresistible 
fury, blinding him to all sense of justice 
or mercy while they lasted. For a brief 
space he loomed a dark and picturesque 
figure across the pages of our history, 
only to vanish from the scene, after be- 
queathing to us the charge of his only 
son, and a new title in the British peer- 
age, as alegacy. There isno doubt, from 
the accounts of the Abyssinians them- 
selves, that Theodore was mad; and 
when, believing himself slighted by the 
English government, he committed the 
arbitrary acts which justly brought chas- 
tisement on his head, he found, to his 
cost, that he had alienated the allegiance 
of his most powerful chiefs, and that even 
those followers who fed on his bounty 
now dreaded the ever-increasing violence 
of his temper, and were ready to desert 
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him, In this strait, the threatened mon- 
arch sought safety in his mountain strong- 
hold of Magdala, and cried despairingly 
to be permitted to decide his quarrel by a 
single-handed combat with the leader of 
the British forces, after the ancient cus- 
tom of his country, without further blood- 
shed to the faithful few who yet remained 
true to him; but this, of course, he was 
not allowed to do, and when he saw the 
strong arm of England had surely reached 
him in his rocky eyrie, disdaining, with a 
last noble instinct, to destroy his defence- 
less captives, he raised his desperate 
hand against his own life, rather than be- 
come a prisoner himself. 

About this time a prince named Kassa 
governed the province of Tigre —a quiet, 
unassuming man, who appears to have 
been considered by the English as of 
but small mental capacity, for Markham 
speaks of him asa ‘poor weak creature.” 
Yet, to a close observer, the well-moulded 
brow, the high cheek-bones, and deep-set, 
penetrating eyes, the aquiline nose, and 
sharply chiselled mouth and chin, might 
have given some indication that, even at 
this time, when he was little more than 
twenty-eight years of age, the young 
prince was possessed of a reserve of la- 
tent, though undeveloped, power. Kassa 
was in revolt against Theodore, and ren- 
dered assistance to the English forces, in 
return for which he begged that he might 
be presented with some muskets ; for at 
that time the Abyssinians were only 
armed with shields and spears, and a few 
Portuguese matchlocks, dating from the 
days of Vasco de Gama. Having suc- 
ceeded in procuring from General Napier 
a number of old-service ** brown Besses,” 
the prince armed a certain portion of his 
followers with them, and resolutely ap- 
plied himself to the difficult task of bring- 
ing the great kingdom, which had been 
broken up by the death of Theodore and 
the departure of the British, under his 
supreme control. 

Other chiefs, more powerful than him- 
self, also aspired to the vacant throne, 
but Kassa knew no discouragement, and 
only saw in difficulty something to be 
overcome. Claiming, like Theodore, to 
be descended from the royal house, which, 
according to Abyssinian tradition, sprang 
from the loins of Solomon and the queen 
of Sheba, he gained the favor of the priests 


| by his sober life and rigid observance 


of the ordinances of the Church; well 
skilled, also like Theodore, in every mar- 
tial exercise, he won the affection of the 
warlike laity by his successful daring as a 
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warrior and a leader of men, while, by his | on all exports equal to twice their market 
shrewdness and diplomatic taet, he gained | value, and seizing Galabat; which Sir 
not a few bloodless victories over neigh-| Samuel Baker described in 1862 as an 


boring chiefs, who were undecided which 
side to espouse; above all, he was merci- 
ful to the conquered, and thus, in course 
of time, either awed into subjection, or 
won over to affection, the hearts of his 
most powerful adversaries. 

When I visited him in 1873 he had at 
last placed the triple crown of Abyssinia 
firmly on his brow, assuming at his coro- 
nation the title of Johannes, or John, II., 
king of kings of Ethiopia. At that time 


important frontier market town of Abys- 
sinia, governed by Sheik Jemma, where 
most of the commerce between that coun- 
try and Egypt was carried on.* Eleven 
years later, when I rode into Galabat, 
Sheik Jemma was a prisoner in Egypt, 
and the town garrisoned by Egyptian 
troops, who had erected a fortified camp, 
beneath the very guns of which a public 
slave market was held twice a week, 
where horrors were enacted that even 





he was encamped with his army at Am-| now it makes my blood boil to think of. 
bachara, a day’s ride from Gondar, having | Gordon himself admitted, when later he 





shortly before brought into subjection 
Warrenia, the warlike ruler of Amhara. 
I can well remember the striking picture | 
this conquered prince —a tall and hand- | 
some man — presented, as he strode up| 
between the dusky line of courtiers, to) 
pay homage to his sovereign at the Easter 
feast, clad in a robe of the richest silk, 
his silver shield on his left arm, his rifle 
in his right hand, the wrist of which was 
adorned with a curiously wrought gaunt- 
let flashing with gems, and a magnificent 
black leopard skin studded with bosses of 
gold filigree thrown over his broad shoul- 
ders, which as yet seemed all unused to 
bow before the royal master, who now 
strove to treat his fallen foe with every 
mark of distinction. 

It was not, however, internal troubles 
alone that taxed King John’s energies to 
the uttermost ten years ago. The policy | 
of Egypt had ever been to regard with | 
jealousy the Christian African kingdom | 
seated on the mountains which tower 
above the plains of the south-eastern Sou- 
dan, a jealousy which will be found to 
exist even at the present moment in the 
council chambers at Cairo. The ambition 
of Ismail Pasha, the ex-khedive, led him 
to aspire to nothing less than the total 
subjugation of Abyssinia, and for some 
years he had pursued a policy of steady 
encroachment on her low-lying frontier 
Jands, making every quarrel which arose 
therefrom a pretext for a fresh advance 
towards the foot of the mountains. In 
1873 King John told me that the khedive 
had taken from him beyond the river 
Mareb, his ancient boundary, Halhal, Ka- 








yekh barea, Tsellim-barea, Bogos, Taan- 


der, Henbub, Mennsa, Ailet, Asgede-| this callousness has now to be paid will 


| became governor-general of the Soudan, 
that he dared not interfere with the slave 
merchants of Galabat, but it is worthy of 
note that, when the town was under Abys- 
sinian rule, Sir Samuel Baker makes no 
mention of a slave market, nor have I 
ever seen one in any Abyssinian town. 

It is not to be wondered at that King 
John chafed bitterly to find himself thus 
hemmed in and isolated by the steady 
encroachments of Egypt on every side; 
but the attitude he assumed was one of 
dignified remonstrance, and he steadily 
refused to precipitate a quarrel; above 
all, he did not wish to offend England, 
the friend of Egypt. Again and again he 
wrote to the European powers begging 
for their arbitration. “1 will fight to the 
last if so it must be,” he said to me, *“ but 
I do not wish that the blood of thousands 
should be shed if the intervention of the 
European powers can prevent it. Let 
them determine the true frontiers of my 
country, and by their decision I am con- 
tent to abide.” ¢ But, at this time, Egypt 
appeared to be advancing the cause of 
civilization so rapidly in the interior of 
Africa, by opening up telegraphic and 
steam communication with the higher re- 
gions of the Nile, and advancing her 
outposts into the very heart of the dark 
continent, that popular sympathy was 
entirely on her side; and, even when Is- 
mail Pasha threw off the mask, and openly 
invaded Abyssinia, most people supposed 
that the Abyssinians must be themselves 
to blame, and felt wonderfully little 
shocked at the spectacle of a Mahometan 
power attempting to subjugate her free 
Christian neighbor. That the price of 


bukgala, Zula, Tora, Semhali, Amphilla,| at once be seen. King John kept his 
and all the lands from the highlands to) word and dd fight, handling his mountain 


the sea called Hamasen; besides which, 
he had struck at the commercial develop- 
ment of the country by charging a duty 


* Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, p. 343. 
t The Cradle of the Blue Nile, vol. 11., p. 42. 
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warriors so ably that he beat his assail- 
ants at every point, and took one army 
corps prisoner. Yet still the king was 
merciful as well as strong; he did not, 
after the old barbaric custom, slay his 
prisoners, but gave them to eat, and sent 
them down to Massowah wiser, if sadder, 
men. It is true a story was whispered 
that he had a cross tattooed on Prince 
Hassan’s arm, and ordered him and his 


‘ staff to pass before the throne on all 


fours; but I know not if it has any foun- 
dation in fact, though it is certain that, 
grave and reserved as is his general de- 
meanor, King John is fond of a practical 
joke, and it may have tickled his fancy to 
place this indelible mark on his Mussul- 
man adversary, as a lasting memento of 
the ill starred expedition. That the cost 
of the war was ruinous to Egypt is well 
known, and we are only to-day reaping 
the full harvest of the blow that it strack 
to Egyptian prestige in the Soudan. 

It may now be worth while to consider 
whether the time has not arrived for 
frankly extending the hand of friendship 
to the ancient Kushite race who, sur- 
rounded by foes, and long cut off by Ma- 
hometan jealousy from communication 
with the Western world, have yet main- 
tained their independence and preserved 
their religion, from the third century till 
the present time. Their king, who for 
twelve years has so gallantly overcome 
every difficulty which beset him, and so 
steadily expressed his friendship for En- 
gland, has certainly as good a claim as 
any Soudan chief that his lost territory 
should be restored to him; and I believe 
that he would feel deeply such an act of 
justice, if carried out by England in a 
generous spirit. The French have long 
sought, and are seeking now, to establish 
their influence in Abyssinia; but, strange 
though it may seem, | believe King John 
has never lost a feeling of gratitude to 
England for having given him that timely 
gift of old muskets, which first placed him 
in a position to cope with his adversaries, 
and rise to his present position ; and it is 
to England that he would prefer to owe 
the opening of his country to the advan- 
tages of civilization and commerce. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
the character of the Abyssinians is differ- 
ent to that of most other Orientals, many 
of whom consider it is lucky to commence 
the day with a successful lie. Whether 
it be from peculiarity of race, or from the 


bracing influence of the rugged mountains | 


loyalty, and the king would be quick to 
resent any attempt either to coerce or to 
treat him with distrust. A good Mussul- 
man feels that his religion would justify 
him in doing almost anything which 
would bring an unbeliever to confusion, if 
he only had the power; and when he is 
obliged to carry out the wishes of the 
infidel, he merely submits to superior 
force — he does not act from conviction, 
With the Christian Abyssinian it is 
different; his religion may be rude, but it 
is founded on the same truths as our own, 
and you can argue with him from the 
same starting-point. This was illustrated 
when I spoke to King John about the 
slave trade. After telling me that Abys- 
sinian Christians were only permitted by 
an old, though often evaded, law to buy 
slaves as domestic servants, and not to 
se// them; he went on to say that he had 
thought gravely over the matter, and that 
it was true that slavery was distasteful to 
him as a Christian sovereign, but that no 
European power had requested him to 
abolish it, and he afterwards formally de- 
clared that he would be willing to do so at 
the instance of England. At the present 
juncture of affairs in the Soudan, when it 
has even been proposed to place power 
in the hands of such a monster as Zebehr 
Pasha, it is important to remember this; 
for one of the most horrible, because the 
most demoralizing, of the branches of 
the slave trade is the traffic in beautiful 
young Abyssinian girls, many of them 
Christians, who are collected by Mahom- 
etan merchants in the Wooma and Galla 
districts, and sold at the public market of 
Galabat, to which I have referred, for 
transmission across the desert to the 
shores of the Red Sea, whence ¢hose who 
survive the journey are smuggled over in 
Arab dhows to furnish Eastern harems. 
They can feel, these poor, beautiful 
children of the sun, who have spent their 
happy childhood amoug bubbling brooks 
and shady banana groves, on the verdant 
slopes of their native mountains; for, 
when I was at Jeddah, one more daring 
than the rest sprang from her lofty lat- 
ticed casement, and yielded her spirit up 
to God in the foul, narrow street below, 
rather than sink body and soul in the de- 
grading atmosphere of the harem where 
she had been caged. A small crowd col- 
lects round the spot, and two black slaves 





carry a crushed fragile form quickly out 
of sight, then the idlers pass on their way, 
and only the street dogs remain sniffing 


among which they dwell, they possess/round those dark red splastes in the 
some chivalrous notions of frankness and| sand. The master of the harem gives an- 
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other puff at his pipe, and gently shrugs 
his shoulders. Usuf will go to the dealer 
and buy another slave to replace her — 
Allah is good, there are plenty more! 

Certainly Galabat should be restored to 
King John, on condition that the slave 
market there shall cease, and the export 
of all slaves be prohibited from his do- 
minions under heavy penalties. He told 
me it was only his Mahometan subjects 
who would oppose such a measure, and 
that he had the ower to enforce it. In 
the name of humanity let it be enforced. 
But it is necessary, if any lasting good is 
to be obtained, that the king should have 
such a full and liberal concession made to 
him as will really open the way toa change 
in the condition of his country. Now that 
provinces in the Soudan are being given 
away right and left, it would be absurd to 
suppose that there could be any hesitation 
in restoring to this friendly and Christian 
prince those districts which he claims on 
his north-west frontier; but the more im- 
portant question remains of a port on the 
Red Sea, which is indispensable to the 
development of the resources and civiliza- 
tion of a country, which in the future may 
be expected to send rich stores of coffee, 
cotton, myrrh, senna, tobacco, flax, and 
grain to the Western markets, and from 
its convenient position, healthy climate, 
and regular rainfalls, will offer a field to 
commercial enterprise which should not 
be undervalued. : 

Massowah is geographically the natural 
port of Abyssinia, but there are grave dip- 
lomatic difficulties in the way of its ces- 
sion, and I believe it has been proposed 
to erect itinto afree port. Ifthisis done, 
an arrangement must be arrived at with 
regard to the low-lying country between 
the mountains and the sea, as otherwise 
the Shoho Arabs who inhabit these plains 
would be likely to tax goods passing 
through their territory, and Abyssinia 
would still suffer. A naval commission 
of officers now stationed in the Red Sea 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
best situation for an Abyssinian port 
south of Massowah, if Massowah itself 
cannot be given her; and it must be re- 
membered that the possession of such a 
port will be the best guarantee for the 
good conduct of future Abyssinian sov- 
ereigns, as we should always have it in 
our power to close the sole outlet of the.r 
commerce. But it is by such liberal and 
effective concessions to Abyssinia as will 
encourage the direction of commercial en- 
terprise towards her, that we shall lay the 
surest foundation of her future develop- 


ment and utility to the civilized world. 
For fifteen centuries she has been asleep, 
like the enchanted princess of fairy lore; 
let it be the part of England to step through 
the surrounding barrier and awaken her 
to life by the kiss of commerce; and it 
may be that, by-and-by, we shall find 
much to compensate us in the develop- 
ment of this great African kingdom for 
the present loss to civilization entailed by 
the lapsing of the Soudan provinces into 
a state of primitive barbarism. Shoulda 
retreat by Berber prove impracticable, the 
garrisons of Khartoum, Senaar, and Kas- 
sala might still be extricated by the co-op- 
eration of an Abyssinian force moving to 
their relief down the Blue Nile, and cov- 
ering their march to Massowah; perhaps 
the day may yet come when King John, 
like the mouse in the fable, will prove 
himself a valuable ally. At all events, it 
should not be our part to confer favors on 
the fanatic, the slave-trader, and the rebel 
alone, while we refuse to assist a friendly 
and Christian prince, who has waited 
patiently for justice, and seeks anxiously 
to bring his country into communication 
with the civilization of the Western hemi- 
sphere. E. A. DE COSSON. 


From The Athenzum. 
INDIANS OF GUIANA. 


ALTHOUGH in these days many go to 
and fro, it must be admitted that knowl- 
edge is not proportionately increased. 
The spirit of adventure is as keen as ever, 
and material appliances of all kinds facili- 
tate the modern traveller’s work; but in 
more important respects he is too often 
| less satisfactorily equipped, and does not, 
ifor want of previous special study, know 
what to observe, and how to supply the 
information demanded nowadays, no doubt 
in a more exacting fashion than formerly. 





Among the distinguished exceptions to 
| this rule Mr. Everardim Thurn must take 
|a high place, for, excepting some commer- 
|cial and industrial statistics procurable 
|elsewhere, this single volume contains 
almost everything that a reader can wish 
'to know about the country described, its 
scenery, physical geography, resources, 
,and inhabitants. Though little known to 
| Englishmen, British Guiana has some 
special claims on their attention. It is 
our only possession on the South Ameri- 
can continent, and its fabled lake and city 
of Manoa recall the memory of Raleigh 
and the other Elizabethan adventurers. 
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Here, as hardly anywhere else in the | But now there was no trace of water; only 


world, our frontiers march with those of 
civilized powers, as Holland and Brazil, to 
say nothing of Venezuela. The people, 
again, belong to a race which both for 
romance and reality occupied formerly a 
great space in our lives; the victims of 
Cortez and his successors, the objects of 
the more humane and ingenious if unprac- 
tical Jesuit missions, and, though a degree 
more remote, the *“ Redskins” of North 
America were all their kindred. The au- 
thor makes, we think, a very judicious 
use of his diary. He kept one conscien- 
tiously, and might have printed it as it 
stood; but recognizing the amount of 
monotony and trivial incident common to 
ail such diaries, he, while dealing truth- 
fully with his subject, treats it more artis- 
tically. He gives us, first, a general 
sketch of the main features of the country, 
with its well-marked parallel zones of allu- 
vial deposit, forest, and upland savannah, 
the whole intersected at right angles by 
the rivers; and then, having indicated his 
route upon the map, he avoids the weari- 
some iteration of a journal. Throwing in 
sufficient detail to give individuality to 
the daily life, and enable the reader to 
recognize the character of the mode of 
travelling, his narrative is mainly a series 
of pictures, sometimes striking, and al- 
ways lifelike by reason of the writer’s 
careful and intelligent observation of gen- 
eral features and of details, and his famil- 
iarity with different branches of natural 
history. Thus he describes the authors 
of the various weird noises which break 
the stillness of the otherwise delightful 
tropical nights; and the rising sun shows 
an effect which, if not exaggerated, cer- 
tainly justifies the term “red” Indian : — 





In the distance an Indian canoe appeared 
from behind a bend in the river. The naked 
skins of the Indians in it literally flashed red 
in the intense light. A scarlet ibis (dis rubra) 
— the only one, by the way, that I ever saw so 
high up on this river—flew by and settled 
upon a tree between us and the approaching 
canoe ; but it hardly looked more red than did 
the Indians. 


The character of the vegetation also plays 
a conspicuous, but not too prominent a 
part in his descriptions of the scenery, 
the beauty of which culminates in the 
Kaieteur valley, with its magnificent falls. 
On his first visit to these he 


experienced a most strange and memorable 
sensation. A partial view of the distant fall 
should be obtained from this point. Before | 
us, in the distance, the ravine ended in a bare | 
cliff face. Over that the Kaieteur should fall. | 





— 


dense clouds of white mist, undefined from the 
cloudy sky above, rose from towards the foot 
of the cliff and slowly passed upward along its 
face. Our two Indians, who had visited the 
place before, gasped out “ Kaieteur, he dry.” 
We looked at each other with solemn faces 
and then laughed nervously. We seemed the 
victims of a great practical joke, of which Mr. 
Brown and nature were the perpetrators ; the 
former by over-estimating the fall, which ac- 
cording to him had “foamed for ages past,” 
the latter by drying up “fone of the grandest 
falls in the world” in this not particularly dry 
season, 


But this unlucky illusion was only caused 
by a bend in the river. In approaching 
the falls 


there is no track of any sort. Each traveller 
must cut and climb his own way... . Pres- 
ently, by an unlucky thought, we left the river 
bank and again ascended high up into the hill 
forest. Then the way became absolutely ter- 
rific. The whole floor of the ravine, as well 
as the hillside for some distance up, is covered, 
apparently to the depth of several hundred 
feet, by a litter of huge boulders, varying in 
size from that of a large house to a few feet 
square, piled in the wildest confusion. Those 
by the water side are smaller, and, being quite 
bare, are easily passed, But within the forest, 
trees, shrubs, creepers, aroids, begonias, all 
growing in the most eccentric places and direc- 
tions, formed, from rock to rock, a covering 
treacherously hiding the crevasses and ravines. 
Among, over, and under these boulders we had 
to creep, climb, or slide as best we could; we 
had to walk across fallen, often rotten trees 
bridging over ugly-looking crevasses; we had 
to pass over places where the ground, seeming 
firm, really consisted of a network of small 
roots, over which was a deceitful covering of 
dead leaves and growing ferns and mosses ; 
again and again when trusting ourselves in 
such places we found ourselves buried up to 
the waist; once I disappeared entirely. On 
the whole, it was a very ugly climb; and yet it 
was just in the worst places that the wonderful 
beauty of the plants, especially the ferns and 
begonias, most repaid the toil. My only re- 
gret was that under the circumstances I was 
only able to snatch a plant here and there, 
leaving many and many a wished-for speci- 
men ungathered. As a collecting place fora 
naturalist no better spot could be found, 


A careful description of all the elements, 
great and small, of which the scene is 
composed; the character of the rock for- 
mations on which the falls depend, and 
the peculiar vegetation which surrounds 
them; the flock of swifts which soars 
above the heights, and at nightfall sud- 
denly plunges into the chasm below; the 
stream of delicate butterflies attracted as 
if fascinated by the beauty of the specta- 
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cle, but perhaps drawn on by some aérial | and as it grew darker and darker, the few 
current, till they are swept down into the | swifts (Acanthyllis collaris) which were about 
gulf, — this, combined with two excellent | fell headiong down from the sky above; and 
illustrations of the falls, in the dry and | they, too, were gone into the cloud. And the 
wet seasons respectively, enables the | noise of the fali ~the rustling sound of falling 


reader to picture the scene to himself | water and the deep boom rising from the un- 
with exceptional clearness. But for the 
beauty of the flowers, which are at their 
best in the wet season, and on which he 
dwells in appreciative detail, the writer 
considers that the river scenery shows to 
greater advantage when the waters are 
low. As regards the falls — 


Crossing the savannah, and coming to the 
edge of the cliff over which the Potaro falls, 
we once more lay down, bodies along the top 
of the cliff, heads over its edge. It was a very 
different scene from the last time. Then it 
was beautiful and terrible; but now it was 
something which it is useless to try to describe. 
Then a narrow river, not a third of its present 
width, fell over the cliff in a column of white 
water, which was brought into startiing promi- 
nence by the darkness of the great cave be- 
hind; and this column of water, before it 
reached the small black pool below, had nar- 
rowed to a point. Now an indescribably, 
almost inconceivably, vast curtain of water — 
I can find no other phrase —some four hun- 
dred feet in width, rolled over the top of the 
cliff, retaining its full width until it crashed 
into the boiling water of the pool which filled 
the whole space below; and of the surface of 
this pool itself only the outer edge was visible, 
for the greater part was ceaselessly tossed and 
hurled up in a great and high mass of surf and 
foam and spray. ... About an hour before 
sunset on the first evening of our stay rain 
began to fall in light showers, Low down at 
our feet, across the river below the fall. the 
sun and rain built a colored arch right across 
the ravine; and through this the river, nar- 
rowed by a seemingly endless series of project- 
ing cliff buttresses, was seen winding through 
the forest-covered country till it passed the far- 
away sugar-loaf mountain at Amootoo, and 
then lost itself in the great wooded plain be- 
yond. An hour later heavy low-lying clouds 
had gathered, and almost shut us in in our 
camp on the edge of the cliff. Then the mist 
and cloud and rain and wind made another 
wonderful scene. The great rocky ravine at 
our feet was filled by huge masses of rolling, 
driving cloud which hid everything, except 
when, now and then, a cold blast of wind, 
separating two clouds tor a few seconds, 
showed in the gap some projecting cliff ledge, 
or some tree-covered rock, apparently hanging 
suspended in acloud world. Andaall the while 
the great river rushed swiftly at our side to the | 
edge of the cliff, rolled over, and as it fell | 
plunged through strange weird pillars of white | 
mist, which continually rose from it and passed | 
up into the low leaden-colored sky overhead, | 











seen pool below — added to the effect. 


A good example of the minute and ac- 
curate observation and clear analysis, of 
which the volume contains many in- 
stances, will be found in the chapter on 
the flora of the tropics, and its character- 
istic points of contrast with that of the 
temperate zone. The general conclusion 
is that Mr. Wallace, while endeavoring, 
“in his admirable essay on tropical na- 
ture,” to correct the exaggerated impres- 
sion prevalent as to the beauty — espe- 
cially of coloring — of tropical vegetation, 
goes too far in the opposite direction. 
“ Having,” the author writes, 


in these general considerations provided the 
necessary materials, as a painter provides 
color, brushes, and canvas, I shall now attempt 
to describe a few special pictures of plant-life, 
some from the forest region, others from the 
savannah ; and thus try to give as true a notion 
as may be of the appearance of the land. 


We would gladly, if space permitted, 
quote from these pictures, or from the 
equally careful description of animal life, 
small and great; but we have left our- 
selves too little space for adequate notice 
of the second and longer part of the 
work, which the author and many of his 
readers may perhaps consider the more 
important, that, namely, which treats of 
the inhabitants of Guiana. He admits 
that language is no infallible test of race, 
but few will question his conclusion that 
when the linguistic resemblances and dif- 
ferences coincide closely with greater or 
less affinity in physical appearance and 
customs, it becomes a test not only of 
great value, but of great convenience. 
Applying these principles, the writer 
points out that whereas all the American 
tribes are united by the common bond of 
a polysynthetic form of speech, though 
with absolutely different vocabularies, the 
relation between the languages becomes 
gradually closer according to the degree 
of resemblance between those who use 
them, shading down in Guiana into mere 


' dialectic differences. 


The chapters on the religion of these 
tribes have in substance already appeared 


in the Journal of the Anthropological In- 
stitute. On the question whether the 


down into the denser, unbroken mass of clouds | theory known as “ animism” affords an 
below, and there hid itself. Night came on, |! adequate explanation, and covers all the 
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facts, of primitive or savage psychology. 
there will always be two opinions ; at all 
events, until we are in a position to say 
how far the savage state is in any real and 
true sense primitive. But the mass of 
curious illustrations, the result of the au- 
thor’s close study of the people, and his 
ingenious reasoning thereon, will have 
equal value and attraction for those who 
agree with, and those who may dissent 
from, his conclusions. 

It is difficult to realize the state of per- 
petual apprehension in which a people 
must live who believe that every natural 
object, inanimate as well as animate, may 
be the dwelling of a malignant spirit; but 
it quite explains their entire subjection to 
the medicine man, who alone has the 
power to control such spirits. But the 
people seem to use no deprecatory rites. 
for we can hardly class as such the horri- 
ribly painful practice, when passing a 
dangerous rock or waterfall, of rubbing 
capsicums into the eyes so that they may 
not see the dreaded object. The author 
relates various myths, in one of the quaint- 
est of which the owl, during a quarrel 
among the birds, picks up and carries off 
in the confusion a mysterious-looking par- 
cel, and opening it lets out the darkness, 
in which he has ever since been obliged 
to live. In speaking of the native modes 
of thought the author gives an amusing 
example of the deeply rooted belief — 
valuable, he points out, in primitive states 
of society—in the principle of the dex 
talionis : — 

The Macusi boy Mée... overheard me 
“beg pardon” of a companion whom I had 
accidentally struck. Moe immediately asked, 
“What that you say, ‘beg you pardon’?” 
After I had explained to the best of my power, 
I asked the boy to translate the words into his 
own language. Then there was a great con- 
sultation between MGe and the other Macusis, 
and only after that was I told a Macusi version 
of “I beg your pardon.” It turned out to be 
“me hit you again,” 

If, considering the extreme reserve of 
these people, the writer has been success- 
ful in the insight gained into their mind 
and thoughts, his account of their man- 
ners and custons is still more exhaustive. 
It is curious to trace some of these to 
very distant parts of the world. The 
mysterious objection, for instance, to men- 
tion a person’s name is found among 
some of the Malay and Polynesian tribes ; 
the custom of chewing the cassava root in 
preparing the national beverage Ja‘wari 
recalls not only the chica of Peru, but the 
kava of the more distant Pacific. The 
custom of extracting a disease in the form 





3ir 


of a foreign body is found both in Africa 
and in Australia, but, with the author, we 
are unaware if it has elsewhere 


been noted that this foreign substance —at 
least among the Indians of Guiana —is often, 
if not always, regarded, not as simply a natural 
body, but as the materialized form of a hostile 
spirit, 

And a prejudice of world-wide application 
is traceable in the popular name of a 
peculiarly venomous spider, “ the mother- 
in-law of scorpions.” The character of 
the people, as he draws it, is far from un- 
amiable. He mentions a general increase, 
within a very recent period, of peaceful 
habits, but does not say to what it is to be 
ascribed. As a great drawback to the 
advantages of intercourse with civilized 
people, he observes that, besides giving up 
peculiar habits, the tribes who come most 
in contact with Europeans have also lost 
all their peculiar arts and manufactures, 
The increase of lassitude thus engendered 
necessarily leads to degeneration of mind 
and body, and he commends the matter 
to missionaries as well worthy their atten- 
tion. 

Besides the mass of interesting detail 
connected with every department of life 
— occupations and amusements, agricul- 
ture, hunting, arts, and trade, which are 
treated with the thoroughness which char- 
acterizes the whole work—the author 
deals ingeniously with such archzological 
topics as the country affords. 


From All The Year Round. 
POISONOUS REPTILES AND INSECTS OF 
INDIA, 


It is during the rainy season, beginning 
with July and ending with September, 
that the insect and reptile life of India is 
in full force ; when the steaming heat has 
evoked a sudden burst of intense vegeta- 
tion which the scorching drought of the 

revious three months has kept dormant. 
Ihen also these lower forms of the animal 
creation, as if hitherto dormant from the 
same cause, burst into sudden and re- 
doubled life. Each patch of the almost 
visibly growing grass teems with multi- 
tudes of insects, whose ephemeral life 
seems to begin and end with the season, 
or may conceal reptiles harmless or nox- 
ious to man. Each footstep bas now 
more than ever to be watched against the 
chance of lighting at any time upon a dan- 
gerous reptile. 

Among the daily and familiar signs of 
the insect and reptile life of India, water- 
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snakes, harmless in bite, may be seen 
swimming about in pools of water, rejoic- 
ing in the frogs which these supply, or 
along the margins of lakes with heads just 
showing above the surface; droves of 
frogs may be seen trooping up your veran- 
dah steps as if intoxicated with the shower 
of rain, to be ignominiously shot out again 
by chaukeedar or sweeper standing guard 
over the doors; wasps and large fierce 
hornets pounce upon every unprotected 
eatable ; dark clouds of the house-fly, now 
swelled to numbers easily to suggest a 
plague, contest possession of the break- 
fast-table; ants large and small defile in 
long columns down the walls of your 
room, exploring fresh country or estab- 
lishing communication between their nest 
and an unprotected sugar-bow]; hunting- 
spiders are stalking flies on the glass 
doors opening on your verandah; lizards 
perchance are stalking the spiders them- 
selves, or other flies on the wall; splendid 
ichneumon flies dart in and out of your 
room, making minute examinations of 
your furniture, or dragging live caterpil- 
lars or huge spiders up to their little mud 
cells along the edge of your bookcase ; 
bees of both species, wild and domesti- 
cated, and of various sizes of each, from 
no bigger than a house-fly, pursue their 
flight to and from their nests in the dens 
est foliage of the trees. As darkness 
falls the various beetles huge and small, 
moths, and multitudes of noisome insects 
that wing their noisy way through the 
night air, and strike in showers upon your 
face, take up the tale; and the mosquitoes, 
true beasts of prey, minute but savage, 
emerge from the folds of your door-cur- 
tains to prey upon yourself, and make the 
air once more alive with tleir hostile buzz. 

Chief among reptiles of India, as else- 
where, is the snake, and among the snakes 
of India, the cobra is most dreaded and 
deadly. Third in order of virulence is 
the krait, and as this and the cobra are 
most commonly to be met with of the 
poisonous varieties, I will chiefly allude 
tothem. Of these two the cobra, by rea- 
son of its nature to bite from the pure 
love of attacking, is by far the most 
dreaded and fatal. They are both partial 
to dry places, such as hollows of trees, 
etc., and also find suitable quarters in the 
mud and thatch houses of the bulk of the 
native population. The cobra reaches a 
length of five feet, and is of a light brown 
shade, which alone distinguishes it from 
other snakes, but added to this is the 
ominous fan-shaped hood, with its black 
horseshoe mark, whicn it distends from 
its neck when angry, and which ‘singles it 





out from every variety. It has besides a 
fierce and venomous look peculiarly its 
own, as if indicating at once its nature 
and its own consciousness of power. The 
krait, on the other hand, is jet-black, with 
pure white bands, and attains even a 
greater Jength, but does not possess either 
the venomous look of the cobra or its de- 
structive propensity. The eggs of the 
krait I have repeatedly come across in old 
cellars or beneath masses of lumber, as 
large as big hen-eggs, white and soft, but 
never have I found those of the cobra. 
The European is not long in the coun- 


try without making acquaintance with one- 


or the other of these snakes, and generally 
when least expected or desired. Indeed, 
the marvel of most Anglo-Indians after 
leaving the country is how they have 
weathered so many hairbreadth escapes, 
and are still extant to tell the tale; espe- 
cially so, when they recall the very famil- 
iar remembrance of the numbers of their 
darker brethren who succumbed all around 
them to snake-bite. This immunity they 
attribute a good deal to the constant pres- 
ence in their bungalows of one or more 
pet dogs, who are generally to be found 
beside their master’s beds at night, shar- 
ing along with them the cooling breeze of 
the punkah. My first acquaintance with 
a cobra was one night when, awoke by a 
loud barking, rising half up in bed 1 saw 
through the open door of the adjoining 
bath-room where the night-light burned, 
my two terriers barking furiously in full 
battle front of a large cobra that was 
reared on.-its tail and facing them in turn. 
It was motionless except for a slow sway- 
ing of the head, its hood was distended 
to a complete circle, its tongue darted in 
and out, while every now and again it 
emitted a loud hissing sound (which at 
first had made me think of jungle-cats); 
but never once did it show trace of fear, 
or remove from the dogs the fierce, fasci- 
nating stare that seemed to rouse them to 
frenzy, as they kept advancing and re- 
treating, but still carefully outside the 
danger-line. Fearing their wrath might 
get the better of their discretion, | leaped 
hastily up and despatched the reptile with 
a stick; when the doys, no longer dread- 
ing their enemy, vented their rage on his 
inanimate body. I remembered that dur- 
ing the day I had been surprised while 
taking my bath at the dogs silently and 
persistently snuffing around an old trunk 
in the bath-room, and that not in their 
usual way when a rat or mouse was in the 
question, but took little notice of it at the 
time, though it was in front of this trunk 
the snake was reared, and I have no 
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doubt it was he they scented. I had to 
thank them, in this instance at least, for 
the timely warning. Dogs, however, will 
never attack a cobra at hay. Their in- 
stinct seems to apprise them of the risk. 

During the dry months preceding the 
rain, the cobra and krait often make their 
haunts among the numerous rat-burrows, 
where they find temporary headquarters 
and a food supply in the intercepted rats. 
From mistaking the occupant of a burrow, 
the lower castes of Hindoos, who, like the 
Chinese, are very partial to field rats as an 
occasional delicacy, sometimes get bitten. 
An instance of the kind came within my 
own notice. The ground around a large 
tamarind-tree fronting my bungalow, 
where the horses were wont to get their 
daily feed of oats —a custom to prevent 
the bulk of it going to the bazaar for the 
syce’s benefit—had got very much cut 
up by rats, which had been attracted there 
by the stray grains, and were extending 
their raids to the bungalow; so I sent 
word to the nooneas, who had long cast 
wistful eyes on the spot. After digging 
out some five or six nests, and unearthing 
about thirty rats —the terriers finding de- 
lightful sport in accounting for them as 
quickly as they appeared — they were dig- 
ging out another burrow, and had come 
near the end by the indication of signs 
familiar to them, when as usual one of 
them inserted a hand to bring out the rats 
single file, and so prevent their emerging 
in a body, and some, perhaps, escaping. 
In an instant the man, with a terrified 
yell, drew back his hand with a cobra 
clinging toit. The reptile had seized his 
finger, but was despatched immediately, 
and a rapid incision with a penknife and 
cautery with a hot iron in the bitten part, 
along with a tight ligature above that, 
saved the man’s life. Beyond a heavy 
drowsiness as from a strong dose of opi- 
um, owing, no doubt, to the very minute 
particle of the poison that had permeated 
his system from the moment’s delay, he 
experienced no further ill effects. 

A source of great annoyance occurs 
when acobra gets into a fowl-house, where 
it makes terrible havoc, seeming to de- 
stroy from the pure love of destroying, 
and coming back again and again to swell 
the number of its victims. It is no un- 
common thing to find half-a-dozen fowls 
lying dead each morning. 

Finding mine once getting diminished 
in this wholesale fashion, and having 
vainly shut up all the holes in the fowl- 
house that might shelter an enemy, I 
resolved to keep watch one evening just 
after dusk, at which time the servants said 
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they had more than once caught a glimpse 
of a snake disppearing near the fowl- 
house. Hardly had I reached the wicker 
enclosure outside, when something glided 
in between my feet, which I barely man- 
aged to avoid by a leap, and towards 
which, lowering the gun, | fired. On the 
smoke clearing I was just able to distin- 
guish in the dark the head of a snake 
rearing up and beating the ground alter- 
nately, which told me my shot must have 
been successful. The arrival of a light 
confirmed this by disclosing a large cobra 
cut nearly in two by the charge. He was 
evidently the marauder, as the mortality 
among my fowls ceased from that moment, 
except through the legitimate medium of 
the cook. 

The great mortality among natives from 
snake-bites in the absence of almost a 
single case among Europeans, seems to 
speak its own tale. It is chiefly among 
the poorer classes and agriculturists, who 
form the bulk of the population, that 
snake-bites occur; those whose daily strug- 
gle for bread subjects them to constant 
risk and exposure from which their more 
fortunate brethren are exempt. 

Their thatch and mud houses, with 
walls often honeycombed by rats, afford a 
natural shelter to the cobra and krait. 
The want of light in their houses by night 
when nine-tenths of the snake-bites occur; 
a footstep in the dark; a hand or foot 
resting over the edge of their low char- 
poys during sleep —an irresistible temp- 
tation to a prowling cobra; the accidental 
striking or seizure by the hand of a snake 
while cutting their crops, and crop-watch- 
ing by night, —are among the most com- 
mon occasions of snake-bite. Often so 
slight is the bite on finger or toe that it is 
noi enough to break sleep, and thus the 
sleep of life gradually and unconsciously 
merges into that of death. The poison 
seems to steal insensibly and painlessly 
through the system, gradually benumbing 
the springs of life, till it brings them to a 
standstill forever. Nor is there anything 
left to tell the cause except the minutest 
speck, like a flea-bite, only visible to a 
close examination. In the morning the 
bitten person may be found either dead or 
in the last stage of snake-bite poisoning; 
it may be a dead mother with her. living 
child still clinging to her, drinking in, 
in the milk, the poison which, even in 
such a minute quantity, also leaves the 
child dazed and lethargic for many hours 
to come. Strange to say, so apathetic 
are natives that often they get bitten and 
go to sleep again, without thinking more 
about it, on the frail chance of the bite 
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being non-peisonous, and so sleep on till 
their friends find them, or sleep ceases in 
death. One, among many instances of 
snake-bite poisoning I have seen, was a 
strong young Brahmin of twenty, well 
known to me, who had been bitten during 
the night while watching his maize crop. 
Ere | knew of it they had brought him 
into my compound in front of the bunga- 
low. As yet he walked quite steadily, 
only leaning slightly on the arm of another 
man. There was that peculiar drowsy 
look in his eyes, however, as from a strong 
narcotic, which indicated his having been 
bitten for some time, and left but little 
room forhope now. He could still clearly 
tell me particulars. He had been bitten, 
he said, on putting his foot to the ground 
while moving off his charpoy in the dark, 
but, thinking the bite was that of a non- 
poisonous snake, had given no more heed 
to the matter, and gone to sleep again, till 
he was awaked by his friends coming in 
search of him. With some difficulty I 
was able to find the bite — very faint, no 
larger than the prick from a pin, but still 
the unmistakable double mark of the poi- 
son-fangs. He felt the poison, he said, 
gradually ascending the limb, and pointed 
toa part just above the knee, where he 
felt it had already reached, the limb below 
that being, he said, benumbed, and pain- 
less to the touch, like the foot when 
“asleep.” I gave him the usual remedies, 
and kept him walking to and fro, but grad- 
ually his limbs seemed to be losing their 
power of voluntary motion, and his head 
was beginning to droop from the overpow- 
ering drowsiness that was surely gathering 
over him. At intervals he pointed out the 
poison-line steadily rising higher, and was 
still able to answer questions clearly on 
being roused. At length it seemed to be 
of no use torturing him further by keep- 
ing him moving about, and he was allowed 
to remain at rest. Shortly after this, 
while being supported in a sitting pos- 
ture, all at once, without any premonitory 
sign, he gave one or two long sighs, and 
life ceased, about an hour after he had 
himself walked into the compound. There 
was something terribly real in this faculty 
of pointing out each stage of the ascend- 
ing poison (as the snake-bitten patient 
always can) that was gradually bringing 
him nearer and nearer to death, with the 
prospect of only another hour or half-hour 
of life remaining to him; and yet the pa- 
tient does not seem to realize this with 
the keenness that an onlocker does, prob- 
ably from the poison benumbing at the 
same time the powers of the mind as well 
as of the body. 





The native remedy —it is needless to 
say there is no cure but immediate excis- 
ion or cautery — consists partly in some 
herb mixture administered internally, but 
chiefly in witchcraft; and one of their 
hopes of recovery rests in not killing the 
snake that has bittenthem. This, if done, 
would, they believe, be next to sealing 
their fate, and so the enemy, instead of 
receiving his deserts, escapes unharmed, 
to repeat his attack when the next oppor- 
tunity offers. Strangely opposed to this 
is the native belief regarding the bite of 
a mad dog —so terribly prevalent in In- 
dia, where so many mangy, half-fed dogs 
and over-gorged jackals prow] the country 
—which they rest quite satisfied must 
prove harmless if the dog is immediately 
killed. This superstition, by the way, is 
not confined to India, but even prevails 
among the laboring classes at home. 
When a person is bitten by a snake, the 
first thing done is to “anoint his head 
with oil,” as in each and every native ail- 
ment. Then an individual skilled. in 
witchcraft, whose spells are known to be 
most potent, is easily procured from a 
neighboring village. Thereupon, the pa- 
tient is seated amid a gathering crowd of 
natives, including one or two Brahmins to 
recite aloud their “ shastras,” and the sor- 
cerer begins his spells. Seizing the pa- 
tient’s hand, he rattles over, in a loud and 
rapid voice, certain incantative phrases 
which are supposed to fight the demon of 
the poison, and ever and anon, as, despite 
his spells, the poison seems to be gaining 
way, he rouses himself to fury, dashes 
over the man a white powder (supposed 
to be sand from the sacred Ganges), and 
shouts, threatens, and rages at the rebel- 
lious spirit which persists in defying him. 
All this mummery at length fails. The 
man graduaily sinks in the presence of his 
relatives, and dies in their hands, perhaps 
two or three hours after being bitten. 
The noisy jabber of the sorcerer and 
drawling chant of the Brahmins suddenly 
give place to a dead stillness, to be broken 
presently by the loud wail of the female 
relatives from the village. Should the 
bite, as is frequently the case, chance to 
be, unknowingly, from a non-poisonous 
snake, the sorcerer of course takes full 
credit for the recovery, and obtains corre- 
sponding renown. Perhaps, betore a fatal 
termination, the relatives, losing faith in 
the sorcerer, may as a last resource seek 
European aid, or the more enlightened 
may have done so at an earlier stage. In 
this case the European cauterizes, if pos- 
sible, the wound, and administers a dose 





of strong ammonia or eau-de-luce inter- 

















nally, with a glass of brandy at intervals, 
and insists on the patient being kept 
moving, to fight against the drowsiness 
and gradual stagnation of the blood which 
seem the prominent features of the poi- 
soning, The latter may assist the cauter- 
izing, but it is certain that alone it would 
fail in saving life where the bite from a 
cobra or krait in full vigor is concerned, 
which hitherto has baffled all medical sci- 
ence for an antidote. Injections of am- 
monia into the blood have also been tried, 
and though in a degree more efficacious 
than the internal administration, have 
equally been found to fail. 

Snake-poison can easily be collected 
from the gland at the base of the poi- 
son-fangs, which is large, readily found, 
and contains it plentifully. These fangs, 
by the way, are only to be found in poison- 
ous snakes, and are two long, hollow, 
curved teeth in the centre of the upper 
jaw, which much exceed the others in 
length, and through which the poison dur- 
ing a bite is driven into the wound by 
pressure upon the gland from the fang. 
Possibly, however, these snakes may 
have the power of either dispensing with 
the use of the fangs by depression, or re- 
straining the action of the gland except 
when wanted, as seems probable. In the 
case of non poisonous snakes the teeth 
are an even row, much smaller in size. 
The facility of obtaining so deadly a 
poison, and one so utterly beyond detec- 
tion as a poisoning medium by any known 
medical or chemical tests, would make it 
a terrible weapon for evil — one, possibly, 
which has too often figured as a means of 
removing political obstacles in India, and 
which may account for many of those 
mysterious deaths that from time to time 
have characterized private life among the 
natives of that country, and which even 
still, under cover of the zenana and of the 
effacing medium of cremation —the Hin- 
doo funeral rite following death within an 
hour or two—are said to be much more 
frequent than is publicly known. 

In experimenting with snake-poison I 
have repeatedly tested the comparative 
effect from the bite of a live cobra and 
from that injected from a glass capillary 
collected from the gland of the dead rep- 
tile, and have found the result nearly 
similar, varying only in proportion to the 
amount of the injection, A large cobra 
that was intercepted while crossing the 
compound in full march for the fowl- 
house, and stood at bay within a piece of 
wicker-work surrounding a young tree, 
was allowed to bite a fowl that passed 
near him, which he did savagely on the 
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wing. The fowl, seemingly nothing the 
worse, fluttered away at first, and began 
pecking about as usual. Then something 
caused it suddenly to stand still and stare ; 
then it began to stagger and flutter round 
in a circle, and within five minutes from 
the time it was bitten, it lay down on its 
side—dead. The result with another, 
immediately after, was exactly similar. 
Then a frog, which I had heard was proof 
against snake-poison, was bitten very 
slightly on the leg. It, too, leaped about 
at first as if none the worse; then it came 
to a halt, elevated itself on its legs into a 
hoop, and swelled till it looked ready to 
burst, and there it remained without ever 
moving again — dead. 

Inoculating a fowl] on the thigh with the 
minutest quantity of the poison from a 
glass tube resulted similarly to the above, 
except that the effect took ten minutes 
instead of five, owing, no doubt to the 
smaller quantity of the injection. Larger 
injections proved as rapid in their result 
as thebite. Forthis reason of the poison 
from a live or dead snake being equally 
dangerous, natives are most particular in 
burying dead cobras or kraits, in case of 
any one accidentally treading upon the 
fangs. The action of the gland being me- 
chanical, pressure upon the fangs presses 
on the gland and forces out the poison 
whether the animal be dead or alive. 

Happily there is one counteractive pro- 
vided by nature against reptiles so deadly, 
in the shape of the mongoose, a beautiful 
little creature about half a foot high and 
eighteen inches to two feet long, all long 
silvery-brown fur tapering into a bushy 
tail which seems its larger half. It pos- 
sesses great activity and strength, and a 
pair of piercing eagle eyes. The mon- 
goose being the inveterate foe of the 
snake, is equally the benefactor of man, 
and for the sake of its habits, asan enemy 
not only to-snakes, but to reptiles and 
vermin generally, it is encouraged and 
protected by the natives, and is often 
domesticated by Europeans as.a means of 
prevention as well ascure. Reptiles scent- 
ing its vicinity are much shyer in intrud- 
ing than they otherwise would be; and 
when so domesticated, it runs about the 
bungalow tame and playful as a kitten. 
Snakes, frogs, rats, mice, are all fair game 
to it, as well as the loathsome musk-rat, 
whose irritating patter across your rooms 
at night is so hostile to sleep, and at 
whose bouquet even dogs sicken. In the 
tenth part of the time that a dog would 
take, even when worked up to the attack- 
ing point, it will exterminate a whole col- 
ony of musk-rats, and banquet upon the 
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only part of them it finds worth feeding 
upon —their blood. Once, to test the 
accepted belief about the mongoose and 
snake, I managed to secure a vigorous 
cobra in a large earthen water-jar, and 
summoned the mongoose. Presently he 
came, peering about suspiciously as he 
drew near, as if divining the presence of 
an enemy without exactly knowing where, 
till his attention was drawn to the open 
mouth of the jar. In an instant, with a 
glance like fire, he had descried his foe, 
as his raised fur coat and glittering eye 
showed, at the same time that he darted 
backwards. Then, rising on his hind 
legs, he advanced his head again over the 
mouth of the jar, only to dart back again 
as the cobra struck at him, though too late 
for the lightning retreat of the mongoose. 
Again the latter repeated his scrutiny, 
and again the cobra darted at him ineffect- 
ually, sinking back each time into the jar. 
This was repeated again and again, the 
mongoose each time enticing the cobra 
farther and farther out of the jar as its 
rage increased, till once, when its head 
and neck appeared clear beyond the mouth, 
in an instant, too quick for the eye to fol- 
low, the mongoose had it just below the 
head, securely and safely, and was coolly 
dragging it out of the jar. Trailing it 
along the ground to a convenient spot, he 
soon gave it its coup de grdce, and we 
watched the marvellous instinct with 
which he disabled the reptile and at the 
same time avoided the least chance of a 
bite. Severalatimes since then I have 
seen the attack repeated under different 
circumstances, but always successfully 
and with the same dexterity and cunning. 

Immense as is the number of snakes 
annually killed in India, for which the 
government reward of two anas a head is 
paid, yet these are but an imperceptible 
drop in the bucket so far as really reduc- 
ing their number goes. Only when the 
conditions of native life are somewhat 
changed, and mud and thatch give place 
to brick and plaster, will there be any sen- 
sible diminution of them. Once, while 
present at the breaking down of an old 
wall, | counted nearly a hundred cobras, 
old and young, which had made their 
home there — a gold-mine to the fortunate 
coolies on the work, in the shape of the 
government reward for the snakes. So 
great a number found in one spot shows 
the absurdity of assuming any actual dimi- 
nution in numbers from the official figures, 
in fact the government reward is perhaps 
little more effectual in reducing the num- 
ber of snakes than the crusades against 
them by the so-called snake-charmers. 
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These individuals patrol the country in 
company, always with a basket or two of 
their supposed friends, the cobras and 
kraits, between which and themselves 
they declare a secret understanding ex- 
ists, and going from house to house, they 
profess to wile out lurking snakes from 
their lairs by the charms of music —as 
they term the execrable, discordant piping 
to which they treat their reptile friends, 
Having arranged with a couple of them to 
pay so much a head for each snake they 
extracted, one took his stand, along with 
his basket of snakes, in an outhouse 
specified, containing plenty of suspicious 
holes, and began his piping. I had al- 
ready discovered, by insisting on their 
showing me the mouths of the snakes in 
their baskets, that these were minus their 
poison-fangs, a circumstance which quite 
explained the affectionate familiarity be- 
tween the snakes and their keepers, as the 
latter hung them about their necks, had 
mock fizhts with them, etc., to the horror 
of the admiring native onlookers. Soon, 
in answer to the “ music,” one snake after 
another glided out of the holes, and with 
a soft swaying of the head, gradually ad- 
vanced towards the charmer, till, coming 
opposite to him, they reared themselves 
on their tails, and fixing their eyes upon 
him, kept up the swaying motion as if 
keeping time to the music. After this 
had continued a little while, the charmer 
stopped his music, and fearlessly seizing 
the snakes, deposited them one after an- 
other in his basket and closed down the 
lid. This place was now supposed to be 
cleared, and we left it for another, consid- 
ered to be equally fruitful. The same 
thing was repeated here, but with a differ- 
ent conclusion, Considering that I was 
paying for the snakes extracted at the 
rate of two anas each, and had a right to 
regard them as my property, | despatched 
a couple of them before the snake-charmer 
could interpose, and evidently to his great 
consternation. He immediately began to 
bewail his loss, saying I had deprived him 
of his power over the snake tribe, that his 
trade was gone, and so on. In the midst 
of this tirade I bent down to examine the 
mouths of the snakes, a movement which 
caused the charmers to look rather foolish, 
and discovered, as I had begun to sus- 
pect, that the poison-fangs and gland were 
gone, which discovery, it is needless to 
add, resulted in the very hasty and uncere- 
monious exit of the snake-charmers from 
the premises. The explanation was clear. 
They had simply introduced their own 
snakes into the holes by a sleight of hand 
with which they were familiar, and had 
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afterwards drawn them out by the music, 
to whicli they were trained to respond. 
Never after this was I able to get asnake- 
charmer to practise his jugglery. Before 
ever they could be brought into action 
they had somehow got wind of something 
suspicious, and disappeared from the field. 
As a rule, indeed, they fight shy of Euro- 
peans. The thriving trade which these 
men drive is but an instance of the mar- 
vellous simplicity with which a native will 
swallow the most manifest imposture if it 
contains but a taint of the supernatural. 
Were the imposture not really so, what a 
further harvest might not these charmers 
reap in the government reward! 

The largest common snake of the plains 
is the dhamin, which reaches a length of 
eight feet, with corresponding thickness. 
Its peculiarity is that its upper half is 
exactly that of the water-snake in color 
and marking, while its lower is as unmis- 
takably that of the cobra, from between 
which two it is believed to be a cross, 
though much larger thaneither. Its bite, 


like that of all fresh-water snakes, is non- 
poisonous. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
AN ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. 

A work has lately been discovered at 
Constantinople which must excite the 
greatest interest among scholars. Nine 
years ago, in 1875,a Greek Lishop Bry- 
ennios, metropolitan of Serrae, published 
the first complete edition of the Epistles 
of St. Clement to the Corinthians. Bry- 
ennios discovered this work in the library 
of the Most Holy Sepulche, in Fannar of 
Constantinople. It was enthusiastically 
received for many reasons. No part ot 
Church history is so shrouded in darkness 
as that period which intervenes between 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
death of Justin Martyr, say 70-160 A.D. 
Clement’s completed epistles helped to 
illuminate this period; they show us the 
Church in its earliest development; they 
give us a glimpse of its ritual, its social 
life, its Church government. But the 
Clementine epistles were welcomed for 
another reason still. They gave hopes of 
other unexpected “finds” in the same 
. quarter. This very library had been often 
visited and examined by scholars. Beth- 
mann, in 1845; Guigniant, in 1856; Mr. 
Coxe, the Bodleian librarian, in 1858, ex- 
amined the manuscripts, and yet none of 
them discovered the missing part of St. 
Clement’s work. What treasures, then, 
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men naturally argued, may we expect in 
more retired localities, when a mine so 
long and so well worked has yielded such 
an important find! The expectation has 
not been disappointed, and now Bryen- 
nios, who meanwhile has become metro- 
politan of Nicomedia, again steps forward 
and publishes another work of early Cliris- 
tian antiquity, “The Teaching of the 
Apostles,” which he found bound up with 
the manuscript of the Clementine epistles. 
He has brought it out in a very conven- 
ient shape with exhaustive and learned 
prolegomena and notes in which he dis- 
cusses most impartially the various ques- 
tions which may be raised out of it, con- 
cerning the doctrine, ritual, and Church 
government of the apostolic age. But 
what is the Away? tév ’AtocTéAwv,* some 
readers may ask? Ecclesiastical histori- 
ans have often remarked that Clement of 
Alexandria, Eusebius, and Athanasius 
quote a work which they describe very 
variously. Clement in his Stromata calls 
it Scripture. Eusebius classes it with 
Hermas, the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Apocalypse, and calls it Avaya: tév ’Azoo- 
ToAwy. Athanasius describes it as a non- 
canonical work, very useful, however, for 
catechumens. These references have 
been attributed by many to the Apostolic 
Constitutions which first came to light in 
the sixteenth century. Our own learned 
but eccentric Whiston maintained this 
view very strongly at the beginning of the 
last century. But modern criticism has 
conclusively proved that therconstitutions 
are not, as he maintained, “a record of 
what our Saviour himself delivered to his 
apostles in the forty days after his resur- 
rection,” but merely a work founded on 
some very early documents, and then re- 
vised and enlarged in the third and fourth 
centuries. Scholars so widely separated 
as Pearson, Hilgenfeld, Lagarde, and 
Bickell are at one on this point. Bickell 
indeed, forty years ago, in his work on 
Church law, expressly pointed out that an 
early Christian document of the second 
century lay at the basis of the seventh 
book of the Apostolic Constitutions. This 
book has now come to light, and in the 
skilful hands of Bryennios presents us 
with Christian life and worship as it ex- 
isted in the first half of the second cen- 


* The title is Audday7 tov dddexa ’AtootiAwy 
peta Tpoheyouévov Kai onuetwoewy ‘vd gLAoEéov 
Bpvevviov Mytporoaitov Nixouydeiac, Ev kwv- 
OTAVTLVOUTOZEL, 1883. Since this article went to press 
a translation of the treatise in question has appeared in 
the Guardian of Wednesday, March 19, with a coms 
mentary by the Rev. John Wordsworth, M.A., of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 
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tury. The date of the Avday) he fixes, 
while the contemporaries of St. John were 
living —between 120 and 160 A.D., and 
earlier than the Montanist controversy. 
The contents of the book, which is just 
the size of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
corresponds to this early date. It indeed 
offers a striking commentary in many 
parts upon various passages of St. Paul’s 
epistles. The following is a brief analy- 
sis of it. The first portion of the book is 
practically identical with the conclusion 
(capp. xvii.-xxi.) of the Epistle of St. Bar- 
nabas. They are both recensions of the 
early Christian document, known as the 
“Two Ways,” the way of life and the way 
of death. In this portion there are many 
striking quotations from the Sermon on 
the Mount, about returning good for evil, 
almsgiving, fasting, and the like. It con- 
tains prohibitions also of vices to which 
Christians would be exposed among an 
overwhelming pagan majority; as magic, 
augury, and performance of the mystic 
rites. The second part of the Acday7 is, 
however, the most interesting, as giving 
us a glimpse into the organization of the 
earliest Church. The legislative section, 
as we may Call it, begins at cap. vii. Bap- 
tism, and that in the name of the Trinity, 
is the foundation stone of the edifice. 
The account given of both the sacra- 
ments strikingly confirms and illustrates 
the New Testament and Justin Martyr. 
Baptism must be administered, if possi- 
ble, in running water. If running water 
cannot be had, then in any other kind of 
water, even though warm. If immersion 
cannot be used, trine affusion may suffice, 
accompanied by fasting. As to the prac- 
tice of fasting, it must not be like that of 
the hypocrites —evidently referring to 
the Jews and using the language of the 
Sermon on the Mount. They fast on 
Mondays and Thursdays, the regular 
Pharisaic fasts. Christians must fast on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. Their prayers, 
too, must not be modelled on the Jewish 
fashion, but the Lord’s Prayer must be 
used thrice a day. The Lord’s Prayer is 
then inserted with the concluding doxol. 
ogy, following very closely, though not 
entirely, the words of St. Matthew. The 
rules for the eucharist next follow, to- 
gether with a form of consecration prayer 
for each element, but without any such 
recital of the words of institution as finds 
a place in every existing Christian ritual. 
To this succeeds a _ post-communion 
thanksgiving in that rapt self-forgetting 
tone of which the “ Gloria in Excelsis” is 
a conspicuous example; praising God for 
what he is io himself, and interceding for 
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the ingathering of the Church from the 
four winds of heaven. Attached, how- 
ever, to this thanksgiving is a note or 
rubric, signifying that the prophets shall 
not be limited to these words, but be per- 
mitted to use such expressions as please 
them, reminding us of Justin’s famous 
description of the eucharist. Then come 
the most curious details. We see the 
whole organization depicted by St. Paul 
in passages like 1 Cor. xii. 28, Ephes. iv. 
I1, and inthe pastoral epistles. Apostles, 
prophets, bishops, and deacons have their 
spheres of activity marked out, limited, 
and defined. The composition of the 
book is determined to a very early date 
by the use made of the word apostle. It 
was still in common every-day use. Dis- 
tance had not yet thrown a halo round it 
and limited its application to the original 
witnesses of the revelation. Some of the 
tests used to discriminate between the 
false apostle or prophet and the true are 
very amusing. ‘Thus, in cap. xi., the doc- 
ument proceeds: “ Now, concerning apos- 
tles and prophets, thus do according to 
the commandment of the Gospel. Let 
every apostle who comes to you be re- 
ceived asthe Lord, He shall remain only 
for one day; or, if necessary, for two. 
But if he remain a third, he is a false 
apostle. And when he departs he shall 
take nothing with him save provision for 
one stage; but if he asks for money, he is 
a false apostle.” Rules for the prophets 
are next laid down. Their teaching is 
recognized as a “speaking in the Spirit,” 
if sound and good, but must be tested by 
their practice, as some were evidently 
making a trade of their prophetic claims. 
The apostles seem to have been mission- 
aries or evangelists. The prophets, on 
the other hand, had fixed places of labor. 
Such were not to prophesy for money, 
but yet they must be supported by the 
gift of first fruits. Bishops and deacons 
are recognized in cap. xv. They shall be 
ordained, being found true and free from 
covetousness. This chapter will doubt- 
less be the central point of interest as 
raising various questions concerning the 
nature and work of these bishops and 
deacons. In this document they seem to 
occupy some higher position than that of 
mere financial agents to the congregation 
assigned to them by some modern critics. 
They are described as discharging the 
ministry of prophets and teachers to the 
congregation. There is no mention of 
presbyters, while, on the other hand, the 
prophets are described as chief priests 
for the congregation (cap. xiii.) The 
Lord’s Day is recognized in cap. xiv. as 
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the Christian festival. On that day the 
eucharist shall be celebrated and quarrels 
composed; the prophecy of Malachi i. 
11, 14, and the term @vsia being expressly 
applied to the eucharist. We have given 
but a brief outline of this most interest- 
ing work, so important for its bearing 
cn questions about the canon of the New 
Testament and Church government. Upon 
it Bryennios has spent the loving labor of 
seven years, and has produced a treatise 
which proves that the spirit of Eusebius 
still lives in the Eastern Church, and that 
a Greek ecclesiastic can be thoroughly 
abreast of the latest German, French, and 
English scholarship. He has provided 
for us in his learned dissertations all the 
materials for those critical discussions 
this interesting relic of Christian antiq- 
uity so amply deserves: and that at the 
low price of five francs, which seems to 
indicate that Oriental scholars value their 
time at a very unremunerative rate indeed. 





From The Saturday Review. 
THE ITALIAN IN LIFE AND ON THE 
STAGE, 

To say that the art of a nation ora 
period is the outcome of its whole social 
life, and that it must necessarily bear the 
impress of the circumstances that pro- 
duced it, is merely to repeat one of the 
commonplaces of criticism; and yet it is 
a fact that is too often forgotten in judging 
the work of foreigners. What is placed 
before us seems new; its very strangeness 
excites dislike in some and an inordinate 
admiration in others. Those who love 
novelty suppose it to be original merely 
because it is not English; those who have 
endeavored to educate their taste by a 
careful study of more familiar models 
object to a departure from principles of 
which the artist probably never heard, or 
which it would have been quite impossible 
for him to have adopted in his own coun- 
try. This is the case both with painting 
and poetry, but far more strikingly so 
with acting — an art whose too ephemeral 
charm largely depends on the taste, the 
manners, and the fashion of the day. It 
may not therefore be uninteresting to 
inquire how closely a few of the peculiari- 
ties of Italian acting are connected with 
the national character. In dving this, 
we shall refer as little as possible to the 
distinguished guest who is at present 
pertorming at Covent Garden, and who, 
whatever may be our opinion as to his 
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reproduction of single parts, deserves our 
respect on account of the great influence 
he has exerted in the reform of tragic 
acting in his own country. In speaking 
of the Italian stage, we are thinking rather 
of the theatres of Venice, Florence, Rome, 
and Naples than of Signor Salvini and his 
troupe. 

The Italian is a social, the Englishman 
to a considerable extent a solitary animal. 
The former lives a great deal in the open 
air and in places of public resort. He is 
always ready to enter into a conversation 
with the respectable stranger who sits at 
his own or the neighboring table. After 
a few such meetings he makes you his 
confidant in everything except his money 
affairs, and is ready to supply you with 
the details of his whole emotional and 
family history. His wife, it seems, is not 
a paragon, and, if you are not a marriage- 
able man, he is ready to own that his 
eldest daughter has a bad temper. Life 
altogether is rather a paltry business, but 
one must not take things too seriously ; 
carnival has not long been passed, and 
already Easter is near. These things he 
tells you while you are a perfect stranger, 
whom he would never think of inviting to 
his house; indeed, it is only when you are 
introduced to him that he becomes reti- 
cent. History has shown that the Italian 
is far more gifted both for intrigue and 
conspiracy than most of the northern 
nations —a fact which is probably in a 
great degree due to his sobriety. He is 
not addicted to drink, and he rarely, be- 
tween his nineteenth and his fiftieth year, 
becomes the fool or the tool ef a woman. 
He is thus protected against the two in- 
fluences which the police find most useful 
when a plot is to be discovered. He is 
shrewd and cautious in business matters, 
too, and silent whenever he fancies that 
his speech would give you an advantage 
over him. These are serious matters, and 
must be treated seriously, but with his 
emotions it is different. 1f he has been 
disappointed in a love affair, if his mis- 
tress or his wife has proved unfaithful to 
him, he cannot thoroughly enjoy bis deso- 
lation before he has brought it before his 
own little public, in which he generously 
includes not only his personal friends, but 
also any stranger he may chance to meet 
in a café ora railway carriage whom he 
finds or fancies to be sémpatico. So far 
does this instinct for expression of the 
feelings go that in Naples it is the popu- 
lar belief that any attempt to suppress 
or conceal a strong unsatisfied passion, 
whether it be love, hatred, or fear, is inju 
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ous to the health; and so men who have 
ten times more courage than many of the 
Englishmen that laugh at them will there 
say, without shame, “I dare not —I am 
afraid.” Thus, much that forms the most 
private and secret experience of men of 
northern races is openly discussed in 
every Italian café, and even those who 
suffer most perhaps find a comfort in the 
consciousness that they are, for the time 
at least, interesting. 

Nature has granted the Italian the 
social gifts he himself values most highly 
— the charm of manner, the art of adding 
effectiveness to everything he says or 
does by gesture, tone, and facial expres- 
sion. “Er weiss sich zu geben,’ as the 
Germans say, an art in which they them- 
selves are sadly wanting; the result is 
that you generally find your German ac- 
quaintances gain and the Italian lose ona 
nearer acquaintance, but for the moment 
the latter overwhelm you. To see even 
half-a-dozen peasants in the street is often 
like looking at a picture ora scene in a 
well-ordered theatre. They talk not only 
with their tongues, but with tieir whole 
bodies. They are a nation of rhetori- 
cians; it is therefore only natural that 
they should be peculiarly susceptible to 
the charms of an art in which they excel, 
and that words and postures which would 
seem to us theatrical claptrap will there 
decide an election, or even, in exceptional 
cases, a division. They do not suspect 
that the brilliant phrase and the studied 
attitude are signs of insincerity, as En- 
glishmen instinctively do. They see the 
purpose, they will even criticise the means 
by which it is attained, but this does not 
render them impervious to the charm. 

Now all this must affect their acting. 
The subdued and most self-restrained_ of 
perfarmers is obliged to adopt on the stage 
manners more accentuated and gestures 
more marked than he would think of em- 
ploying in real life. From what level is 
he to calculate the necessary elevation? 
Obviously from that of his audience. 
Some years ago Signor Rossi was con- 
demned by several Neapolitan critics for 
the tameness of his Hamlet, whereas his 
rendering of the part seemed almost farci- 
cal to an Englishman, and it was, even on 
the first evening, far more highly colored 
than he ever thinks of making it at Flor- 
ence. The cause of this is clear enough. 
If the man from whom you buy your fish 
is accustomed to assume the most indig- 
nant and pathetic attitudes when the ques- 
tion between you is one of a penny, you 
naturally expect a prince whose father has 
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| been murdered to do something more. 
|The tragic actor must outbid the man in 
the street. Of course when he comes to 
England he ought to moderate his ges- 
ticulation, and this the Italian celebrities 
who visit us almost invariably endeavor 
todo. It is unfair to them not to remem- 
ber that this requires an effort greater 
than that of the Englishman who desires 
to rise ‘to the height of the scene.” Be- 
fore us they always act in chains. 

But the fact that the Italian knows 
nothing of our reticence, of the sanctity in 
which we hold our own hearts and homes, 
is a still more important matter. Even 
in the privacy of his bedchamber he is 
apt to imagine himself in the presence of 
a sympathetic audience, and to play a part. 
He utters noble sentiments to himself 
and his looking glass, and does not pause 
to inquire whether they spring from his 
heart or his imagination, The result is 
that he never can speak a monologue as a 
northern audience thinks it ought to be 
spoken. On his lips it is no piece of self- 
communing, no silent thought rendered 
audible for a dramatic purpose, as Shake- 
speare’s soliloquies invariably are ; it is an 
address to the audience, in which all the 
fine points are carefully insisted upon. It 
is his hearers, not himself, that the Italian 
Hamlet or Lear endeavors to persuade. 
When a second person enters, there is 
hardly a change in his voice or manner, 
except that his eyes are fixed on Ophelia 
or the clown, instead of on the third gal- 
lery or a lady in the stalls. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course; but even in the case 
of the greatest actors they are rare. The 
instinct of the Italian performer is to 
turn poetry into what seems to us mere 
rhetoric. And the same national charac- 
teristics affect his whole conception of 
character. The success or failure of the 
hero is to him always an external matter 
—a thing that can be seen and displayed. 
Shakespeare, on the other hand, loves to 
dwell on the hidden internal tragedy, on 
the horror of the soul at its own crime or 
weakness, and the loss and gain that no 
court of lawcan assess. It is, however, 
this intimate knowledge of the silent and 
hidden workings of the human heart that 
has rendered him the favorite dramatist 
of northern nations. The southerner is 
attracted less by this than by the splendid 
theatrical opportunities he constantly af- 
fords, the very characteristic of his work 
to which the German actor is generally 
all but blind. Thus, the one is too apt to 
give us the soul without the body, and the 
other the body without the soul. 








